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LfoN  CORTK  CASTRO 
PRESIDENT  OF  COSTA  RICA 

It  is  my  creed  as  Chief  Executive  that  to  keep  the  spirit  of  foreign 
affairs  such  that  the  bonds  of  the  international  community  are  increas¬ 
ingly  strengthened  will  not  only  lead  to  a  closer  friendship  with  other 
nations,  but  also  have  constructive  results  on  our  economy.  The 
recent  depression  showed  plainly  how  the  financial  questions  of  one 
State  can  affect  internal  economic  activities  in  other  countries, 
and  give  rise  to  difficulties  which  could  only  be  settled  by  a  policy 
of  generous  reciprocity  and  frank  understanding  between  Govern¬ 
ments,”  said  President  Leon  Cortes  Castro  of  Costa  Rica  in  his 
inaugural  address  on  May  8,  1936. 

President  Cortes,  who  will  hold  office  until  May  8,  1940,  was 
born  on  December  8,  1882,  in  Alajuela.  He  received  his  early  educa¬ 
tion  in  his  native  city,  but  then  went  to  San  Jose,  where  he  attended 
the  Liceo  de  Costa  Rica  and  the  Law  School.  As  a  young  man  he 
showed  an  interest  in  national  education,  and  held  the  positions  of 
teacher  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  school  visitor,  and 
school  inspector.  Later  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  National 
Archives,  and  he  also  served  at  one  time  as  judge  in  the  criminal  courts 
of  Cartago. 

Since  entering  public  life.  President  Cortes  has  held  the  positions  of 
civil  and  military  governor  of  the  Province  of  Alajuela;  municipal 
president  of  the  Central  Canton  of  that  province;  deputy  in  Congress, 
of  which  he  was  several  times  secretary;  Minister  to  Guatemala; 
^^inister  of  Public  Education;  twice  Minister  of  Promotion;  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Electric  Railway  to  the  Pacific;  president  of  Con¬ 
gress;  and  Vice  President  of  the  Republic. 
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ECUADOREAN'PERUVIAN 
BOUNDARY  NEGOTIATIONS* 


On  July  9,  193(),  President  Roosevelt  issued  the  following; 
statement: 

“On  February  0,  1934,  1  consented  to  serve  as  arbitrator  in  the 
boundary  dispute  between  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  and  the  Republic 
of  Peru  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Ponce-Castro  Oyanguren 
Protocol  concluded  between  those  two  countries  in  1924,  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  if  the  two  Oovernments  were  unable  to  fix  a  definitive  line 
through  direct  negotiation,  the  zone  upon  which  they  could  not  agree 
should  he  submitted  to  the  arbitral  decision  of  the  President  of  the 
Tnited  States.  1  have  been  particularly  glad  to  receive,  today,  the 
visit  of  the  Ambassador  of  Peru  and  of  the  Minister  of  Ecuador,  who 
have  officially  advised  me  that  the  nature  of  the  arbitration  has  now 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  two  (lovernments  through  a  further  protocol 
signed  on  Juh’  sixth,  last,  which  also  provides  that  the  delegations  of 
the  respective  countries  will  commence  their  final  negotiations  in 
Washington  on  September  thirtieth,  next. 

“This  decision  of  these  two  great  Republics  to  hasten  the  peaceful 
adjudication  of  this  long  continuing  controversy  will  be  regarded  as 
a  motive  for  encouragement  and  gratitude  by  all  lovers  of  peace  on 
the  American  continent.  It  will  do  much  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  twenty-one  American  Republics  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  Inter-American  TVace  C’onference.” 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  delegations  to  Washington  will  be 
composed  as  follows:  Ecuador,  Drs.  Homero  Viteri  Lafronte, 
Alejandro  Ponce  Borja,  and  Jose  Vicente  Trujillo;  Peru,  Drs.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Tudela,  Arturo  (iarcfa  Salazar,  and  Victor  Andres  Belaunde. 

'  See  lU  i.i.ETiN  of  (he  Pan  American  Union  for  April  1934. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA, 
THE  GOOD  NEIGHBOR 


By  JOHN  L.  MERRILL 

President,  Pan  American  Society 

'  JL'hE  hospitality  and  distinction  with  which  the  mission  of  the 
Pan  American  Society  of  New  York  was  received  throughout  our 
recent  journey  to  South  America  was  a  most  gracious  tribute  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Society  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  to  promote 
better  friendships  and  clearer  understandings  between  the  citizens 
of  the  American  Republics.  It  was,  furthermore,  an  undoubted 
indication  of  the  receptive  mind  with  which  South  America  con¬ 
templates  Pan  Americanism  as  a  practical  and  practicable  fact. 

We  conferred  the  Gold  Insignia  of  our  Society,  bearing  the  coats-of- 
urms  of  the  21  Republics,  upon  five  Presidents,  as  a  modest  tribute  to 
their  contributions  toward  the  cause  of  peace  and  improved  relations 
in  the  family  of  American  nations.  We  attended  some  50  public 
functions  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  were  graciously  invited  to  address 
more  than  30  gatherings.  We  were  e.xtended  the  maximum  of  official 
and  private  courtesies.  Every  imaginable  facility  for  our  comfort  and 
edification  was  placed  at  our  disposal.  We  were  welcomed  by  civic 
bodies,  commercial  entities  and  organizations,  cultural  societies, 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  recreational  establishments  whose 
elaborate  and  well  ordered  programs  for  sociological  advancement 
were  most  amazing. 

Our  official  itinerary  comprised  the  Republics  of  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Argentina,  Chile  and  Peru;  but  on  the  return  voyage,  we  paused  in 
transit  at  Guayaciuil,  Ecuador;  Buenaventura,  Colombia;  and  Panama 
City.  We  were  received  most  graciously  and  with  marked  distinc¬ 
tions  by  the  Presidents  of  the  first  five  countries  mentioned,  and  by 
the  President  of  Panama.  The  capitals  of  Ecuador  and  Colombia 
being  far  from  the  coast,  limitations  of  time  would  not  permit  our 
paying  our  respects  in  person  to  the  chief  executives  of  those  two 
nations,  much  to  our  regret;  but  we  received  their  cordial  greetings 
from  their  specially  designated  official  representatives,  and  w'e  trans¬ 
mitted  our  salutations  both  through  these  emissaries  and  by  telegraph 
to  the  respective  Presidents. 
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JOUN  L.  MERRILL. 


President  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  C nited  States.  He  recently  circled  South  America  to  present 
the  Society’s  insignia  to  the  Presidents  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 


SOUTH  AMEUICA,  THE  GOOD  NEIGHBOK 


Upon  our  arrival  at  tlie  frontier  of  each  country,  we  were  welcomed 
by  representatives  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  of  the  United  States 
diplomatic  mission.  The  courtesies  of  the  port  were  extended  to  us, 
and  we  were  assured  in  every  way  that  as  envoys  of  the  Pan  American 
Society  we  were  in  our  own  home. 

In  Brazil,  1  spoke  over  a  national  and  international  radio  broadcast 
hookup  at  the  invitation  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  From  Monte¬ 
video,  I  talked  by  telephone  with  friends  and  associates  in  Buenos 
Aires  as  though  the  broad  Rio  de  la  Plata  did  not  glide  down  to  the 
sea  between  the  sister  Republics  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  At 
Buenos  Aires,  during  a  dinner  given  in  the  Jockey  Club  by  the  officers 
and  governors  of  the  Argentine  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  was  able  to 
address  not  only  that  group  but,  by  means  of  the  international  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  to  speak  simultaneously  with  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santiago  de  Chile  assembled  at  dinners  being 
given  in  those  two  distant  capitals.  From  Santiago,  I  spoke  with  my 
office  in  New  A"ork;  and  from  Lima,  I  talked  not  only  ^^■ith  New  A^ork, 
hut  also  with  friends  in  the  various  South  American  capitals  recently 
visited. 

The  foregoing  experiences  are  cited  as  illustrative  of  one  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  American  Republics  are  being  brought 
closer  together  in  matters  of  everyday  intercourse.  Neighborliness  is 
being  fostered  by  more  rapid  and  extensive  means  of  international 
communication  of  all  sorts. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  even  bare  mention  of  all  the  evidence  of 
South  America’s  present  grandeur  and  future  glory  that  our  eyes 
beheld.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  we  saw  a  veritable  exposition  of  modern 
architecture  in  the  vast  array  of  recently  erected  big  buildings,  both 
commercial  and  residential.  We  motored  up  to  the  summer  capital 
of  Petropolis  over  one  of  the  most  magnificent  mountain  highways 
to  be  encountered  anywhere  in  the  world.  From  Sao  Paulo  to  Santos, 
we  were  transported  over  a  mountain  railroad  that  is  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  engineering  world,  and  one  of  marvellous  scenic 
attractions. 

At  Montevideo,  we  revisited  with  keenest  delight  the  world- 
famed  beaches,  and  noted  with  something  of  consternation  the  various 
improvements  that  have  been  added  to  the  natural  facilities  which 
the  Uruguayan  resorts  offer  to  the  vacationist.  We  were  equally 
impressed  by  the  demonstration  of  civic  progress  in  the  capital, 
including  the  port  works. 

The  new  Buenos  Aires,  as  typified  by  its  two  broad  diagonals,  its 
recently  widened  downtown  streets,  its  subway  systems  in  operation 
and  in  construction,  its  central  plaza  where  the  Avenida  Roca  Saenz 
Pena  cuts  across  the  calle  Corrientes,  its  skyscrapers,  its  New  Port, 
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IN  KIU  UE  JANEIRO. 

This  view  of  Rio’s  first  sky¬ 
scraper,  which  bouses  the 
]>opular  daily  paper,  "A 
Noite,”  is  from  the  portico 
of  the  Brazilian  Touring 
Club. 


its  Fruit  Market,  its  Athletic  and  Fencing;  Club,  its  transoceanic  radio 
stations  and  its  flourishing  aiul  rapidly  growing  industrial  districts, 
is  elofiuently  symbolic  of  the  present  achievement  and  the  future 
faith  of  the  energetic  and  confident  Argentine  people. 

In  our  journey  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Santiago  via  the  southern 
lakes,  we  were  privileged  to  enjoy  a  continuous  revelation  of  nature’s 
generous  contribution  of  scenic  beauty  to  Argentina  and  Chile,  and 
of  man’s  creditable  accomplishment  to  make  this  natural  playground 
for  the  world’s  vacationists  more  accessible  and  comfortable.  The 
already  splendid  railroad  accommodations  are  being  modernized  still 
further,  broad  and  well  eonstructed  highways  are  being  built,  and  the 
series  of  charming  resort  hotels  is  being  supplemented  by  the  erection 
of  a  grand  new  year-around  hostelry  that  will  have  among  its  numer¬ 
ous  offerings  a  casino,  a  heated  swimming  pool  and  ski  jumps  and 
other  facilities  for  the  devotees  of  winter  sports. 

At  the  same  time,  we  could  see  on  all  sides  to  what  e.xtent  the 
agricultural  possibilities  and  those  for  animal  husbandry  had  been 
and  still  are  being  developed,  in  both  southern  Argentina  and  the 
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lower  part  of  Chile.  In  the  latter  country,  an  important  industry 
has  sprung  from  the  exploitation  of  the  tremendous  forests  that  clothe 
the  slopes.  The  many  neat  little  farms  and  well-ordered  villages  of 
southern  Chile  made  a  successful  bid  for  admiration.  We  sampled 
the  new  crop  of  Valdivia  apples  with  satisfaction.  And  if  we  arrived 
in  Santiago  just  too  late  for  the  lobster  season,  we  were  compensated 
by  being  still  in  time  for  the  grapes  and  the  melons. 

Santiago  has  passed  through  an  evolution,  emerging  from  her 
colonial  aspect  of  some  years  back  as  a  beautiful  modern  city,  with 
tall  buildings  of  especially  sturdy  construction  against  the  effects  of  a 
possible  earthquake,  well-paved  streets,  more  parks,  plazas  and 
l)oulevards,  a  bigger  and  more  gorgeous  residential  section,  a  most 
inviting  shopping  district  and  an  airport  of  which  any  city  might  be 
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A  BUENOS  AIRES 
STREET. 

The  city’s  evidences  of 
KFowth  are  “eloquently 
symbolic  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment  and  faith  of  the 
Argentine  people.” 
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l)roucl.  Viili)ariuso,  lon<r  since  conipletch'  rebuilt  efter  tlic  destruc¬ 
tive  effects  of  her  great  eartluiuake,  luis  continued  to  tlevelop  both 
commercially  and  estbetically.  The  drive  to  lovely  Vina  del  Mar 
and  the  magnificent  Hotel  O’Higgins  is  one  of  many  charming 
experiences  never  to  be  forgotten. 

One’s  first  impression  on  revisiting  Peru  after  an  absence  of  several 
years  could  not  be  more  favorable,  since  it  comes  from  first  sight  of  the 
gigantic  new  port  works  of  Callao,  placing  her  in  the  first  rank  of 
modern  shipping  centers  of  the  world  with  respect  to  the  amplitude 
and  efficiency  of  her  physical  plant  for  taking  care  of  the  inward  and 
outward  movement  of  the  nation’s  foreign  commerce.  The  new 
shoreline  boulevard  that  is  nearing  completion  provides  a  second 
broad  and  practicable  artery  connecting  the  port  with  the  capital. 

Lima  is  still  the  ancient  seat  of  Spanish  culture  and  grandeur  in 
South  America,  the  former  capital  of  the  viceroys,  home  of  the 
grandees,  cradle  of  learning  and  religion  in  Spanish  America,  guardian 
of  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  heir  to  the  mysteries  and  legends  of 
the  Incas.  But  without  losing  any  of  her  traditional  charm  or 
venerable  dignity,  Lima  has  responded  to  the  possibilities  of  modern 
progress  most  admirably.  Her  new  parks  and  boulevards,  her  im¬ 
proved  streets,  her  unsurpassed  Country  Club,  her  delightful  airport 
her  elegant  Club  Nacional  and  her  glorified  residential  district,  are 
characteristics  of  the  new  Lima  that  dovetail  harmoniously  with  the 
old.  One  day  of  our  short  visit  to  Peru  was  devoted  to  an  inter¬ 
esting  automobile  trip  up  into  the  Andes  to  witness  the  work  in 
progress  and  nearing  completion  on  a  mammoth  hydroelectric  proj¬ 
ect,  a  striking  feature  of  which  is  a  tunnel  that  is  being  bored  through 
a  mountain  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet  to  bring  a  river  through  from 
the  other  side,  and  thus  provide  the  force  to  drive  the  giant  turbines. 

We  had  onlj'^  one  day  and  a  night  at  Guayaquil,  but  it  was  surely 
a  busy  day.  On  our  arrival,  we  were  honored  by  a  vist  on  hoard  from 
a  commission  representing  the  municipality  and  the  fuerzas  virus  of 
the  Ecuadorean  port,  to  hid  us  welcome  and  invite  us  for  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  city.  We  had  already  received  by  wireless  an 
invitation  from  the  Governor  to  attend  a  reception  in  his  palace  in 
the  afternnon.  It  was  marked  by  its  brilliant  attendance,  its  open- 
hearted  and  sympathetic  hospitality,  and  the  graciously  kind  remarks 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor.  In  the  evening,  open  house  was 
held  aboard  the  ship  until  nearly  daylight. 

Our  visit  to  Buenaventura  was  nocturnal,  and  punctuated  by  an 
electrical  storm.  Between  showers,  the  sliip  was  busily  loading 
coffee  all  night  through.  However,  not  only  had  President  L6pez 
sent  a  most  friendly  telegram  to  bid  us  welcome  and  express  his 
regret  that  circumstances  precluded  our  visiting  Bogota  at  this 
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A  MODERN  facade,  MONTEVIDEO. 


Recent  coniinercial  and  residential  construction  in  the  Uruguayan  capital  has  shown  a  marked  trend  to 

the  new  architecture. 


time,  but  he  had  also  sent  the  collector  of  the  port  to  represent  him 
officially,  and  deliver  in  person  the  greetings  and  felicitations  of  the 
Chief  Executive. 

At  Balboa,  we  were  awaited  by  a  representative  of  the  Foreign 
Office  with  an  invitation  to  visit  the  President  in  his  palace.  On 
learning  that  the  ship  would  pass  directly  into  the  Canal,  and  dis¬ 
charge  her  cargo  at  Cristhbal,  His  Excellency  most  accommodatingly 
advanced  the  hour  of  the  reception,  and  enabled  the  writer  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  a  most  delightful  interview  with  the  head  of  the  nation. 
In  passing  through  the  Canal,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  this 
gigantic  achievement  had  resulted  in  mutual  benefit  to  each  and  all 
of  the  21  American  Republics,  as^well  as^to  the  entire  world. 

Our  party  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  March  20.  What  more 
perfect  introduction  to  South  America  could  one  imagine  than  to 
sail  into  that  indescribably  beautiful  harbor  near  the  sunset  hour  of 
a  typical  summer’s  day!  The  more  often  one  is  permitted  to  visit 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  more  delightfully  interesting  does  that  experience 
become.  Amid  the  old  familiar  scenes  there  are  always  many  new 
things  to  captivate  the  eye  and  arouse  the  emotions.  As  President 
Vargas  was  at  Petropolis,  it  was  not  until  the  23rd  that  we  had  the 
honor  of  placing  about  his  neck  the  ribhon  bearing  the  colors  of  all 
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THE  NEW  SANTIAGO,  CHILE. 


Kniiii  its  oolunial  as|)ect  uf  not  lung  ago,  Santiago  has  undergone  a  decided  change,  becoming  a  thoroughly 

modern  metropolis. 


the  flairs  of  the  American  nations,  from  which  liunf>:  the  gold  insignia 
hearing  the  coats-of-arms  of  those  21  countries.  Our  entire  time  in 
Brazil  was  fully  occupied  with  invitations  from  various  ministers, 
diplomats,  organizations  and  business  leaders.  While  at  Petropolis, 
we  placed  a  wreath  in  the  name  of  the  Pan  American  Society  upon 
the  grave  of  the  late  United  States  Ambassador,  Hon.  Edwin  V. 
Morgan,  who  gave  so  many  useful  years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of 
his  country  in  Brazil,  and  now  sleeps  in  the  land  that  he  had  learned 
to  love  second  only  to  his  own.  We  took  a  night  train  to  Sao  Paulo, 
that  great  capital  of  the  coffee  empire,  to  accept  the  joint  invitation 
of  the  Rotarj'  Club  and  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
address  a  luncheon,  and  the  following  evening  embarked  at  Santos 
aboard  the  Munson  liner  Pan  America. 

Reaching  Buenos  Aires  in  the  late  afternoon  of  April  1,  after  a  day 
spent  on  an  unofficial  visit  to  Montevideo,  we  were  received  at  the 
Casa  Rosada  ne.xt  day  by  President  Augustin  P.  Justo,  to  whom  we 
delivered  the  gold  insignia  that  had  been  conferred  by  the  Council  of 
the  Pan  American  Society.  Two  days  later,  the  President  honored  us 
most  signally  with  a  luncheon  in  his  palace,  attended  by  his  ministers 
and  aides,  as  well  as  several  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  Among 
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STATE  DINING  IlOOM  OF  TUE  GOVERNMENT  PALACE,  LIMA. 

Thf  spleniliil  iKilace,  with  its  wealth  of  historic  as.sociations,  was  the  st«ne  of  the  iiresentation  of  the  Pan 
Ameriinn  Society’s  insignia  to  President  Benavides. 
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the  many  events  arranged  in  our  honor  in  the  Argentine  capital  was  a 
luncheon  in  the  Jockey  Club,  offered  by  Mr.  Spruille  Braden,  United 
States  Ambassador  at  Large,  and  attended  by  the  members  of  the 
Chaco  Peace  Conference. 

We  made  a  second  visit  to  Uruguay,  this  time  officially,  on  April  G, 
to  deliver  the  gold  insignia  to  President  (bibriel  Terra,  who  received 
us  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  expressed  his  warm  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  Pan  Americanism.  We  were  entertained  at  luncheon 
in  the  United  States  legation  by  the  Minister,  Hon.  Julius  Lay,  for 
many  years  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Pan  American  Society. 
Owing  to  the  holidays  preceding  Easter,  no  other  functions  were  held 
in  Montevideo. 

We  reached  Santiago  on  April  15,  making  the  final  lap  of  our  journey 
most  comfortably  in  one  of  the  thoroughly  up-to-date  Pullman  cars 
of  the  Chilean  National  Railways  which  had  kindly  been  placed  at  our 
disposal  when  we  arrived  at  Osorno.  Although  convalescing  from  an 
indisposition.  President  Arturo  Alessandri  received  us  at  the  Moneda, 
where  we  bestowed  upon  him  the  gold  insignia  and  enjoyed  a  delight¬ 
ful  informal  chat.  Outstanding  among  the  many  numbers  of  a  very 
full  program  in  Chile  was  a  demonstration  given  in  our  honor  by  the 
Cavalry  School  in  recognition  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Pan  American 
Society  with  the  Chilejin  equitation  team  upon  the  occasion  of  its 
recent  triumphal  visit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  At 
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Valparaiso  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  asked  to  address  the  luncheon 
of  the  Rotary  Club,  an  enthusiastically  active  group  of  leaders  in  the 
commercial,  industrial  and  professional  life  of  Chile’s  foremost  seaport. 
Before  leaving  Santiago,  we  placed  a  wreath  on  the  statue  of  that 
grand  old  warrior.  General  Bernardo  O’Higgins. 

Lima  was  reached  on  April  29.  The  gold  insignia  was  presented  to 
President  Oscar  Benavides  in  the  historic  and  gorgeous  e.xecutive 
palace,  scene  of  the  tragic  death  of  Francisco  Pizarro.  Subsequently, 
the  President  distinguished  us  with  a  reception  at  the  palace,  on  the 
eve  of  our  departure  from  Peru.  The  city  council  in  special  session 
presented  us  with  a  silver  replica  of  the  key  to  the  old  walled  city  of 
Lima,  a  rare  honor.  Here,  as  in  the  other  countries,  we  were  the 
guests  of  Ministers,  the  United  States  Ambassador  and  various  civic 
bodies.  We  placed  a  wreath  of  the  Pan  American  Society  in  the 
Pantheon  of  Heroes.  We  were  given  a  reception  at  the  University  of 
San  Marcos,  oldest  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  Peru,  as  in  the  other  countries,  the  absolute  lack  of 
time  compelled  us  reluctantly  to  decline  invitations  that  were  by  no 
means  less  appreciated  than  those  we  accepted. 

Now,  the  only  logical  conclusion  is  that  all  these  courtesies,  honors 
and  attentions  of  an  official,  semi-official  and  purely  private  nature 
were  tributes  to  the  Pan  American  Society,  as  one  of  the  institutions 
that  undertakes  to  carry  out  in  a  common  sense  and  constructive  way 
the  theories  of  Pan  Americanism.  They  were  honest  and  effective 
demonstrations  of  the  appreciation  felt  for  the  endeavor  to  bring  .the 
citizens  of  these  American  nations  into  closer  and  more  frequent 
contact  with  each  other. 

The  get-together  spirit  is  abroad  in  South  America.  If  individuals 
are  moved  by  it,  so  must  be  inevitably  the  Governments  that  represent 
them.  Call  it  Pan  Americanism,  or  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  or  what 
you  will,  it  is  the  North  Star  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World 
today  with  respect  to  each  other.  It  is  the  hopeful  background 
against  which  the  Buenos  Aires  Peace  Conference  will  be  enacted. 

Not  only  does  it  augur  well  for  the  future  relations  between  the 
nations  as  such,  but  it  spreads  a  glow  of  optimism  around  the  inter- 
American  trade  relations  of  tomorrow.  To  be  sure,  the  spirit  of  give 
and  take  is  just  as  essential  to  the  development  of  good  neighborliness 
in  commerce  as  it  is  in  diplomacy.  It  is  foolish  to  aspire  only  to  sell 
to  the  other  fellow,  but  never  to  buy  from  him.  We  cannot  be 
e.xclusively  e.xporters.  Nor  can  any  one. 

Although  no  country  can  be  expected  to  purchase  in  normal  times 
from  another  commodities  that  it  already  produces  in  excess  of  its 
domestic  requirements,  the  possibilities  for  opening  and  expanding 
markets  for  an  infinite  variety  of  other  items  remain  virtually  unex- 
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])lore(i.  The  results  to  he  expected  from  any  attempt  at  such  explora¬ 
tion  will  depend  largely  upon  the  neighhorliness  of  the  undertaking. 
The  better  the  spirit  of  cortlial  cooperation  on  the  part  of  (lovernments 
and  the  more  penetrating  the  friendships  between  their  respective 
citizenry,  the  more  certain  and  rapid  will  be  the  arrival  at  a  mutually 
acceptable  solution  of  this  or  any  other  problem  that  may  arise 
between  them,  upon  a  lasting  basis,  and  without  prejudice  to  home 
interests. 

And  that  is  what  is  meant  by  a  (Jood  Xeighhor  Policy. 


IXSIOXIA  OF  THE  PAX  AMERICAN'  SOCIETY. 

This  gold  insignia,  bearing  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  21  American  Republics,  was  conferred  upon 
Presidents  Justo  of  .\rgentina,  Vargas  of  Brazil,  .\les.sandri  of  Chile,  Benavides  of  Peru,  and  Terra  ol 
Uruguay. 
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MANUFACTURING  PROGRESS 
IN  ARGENTINA 

By  ALEXANDER  V.  DYE 

Director,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 

in  collaboration  with 

GEORGE  WYTHE, 

Diiwioti  of  Regional  Information,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

M  ANUFACTI’KING  developments  in  Argentina  are  of  special 
interest,  in  view  of  that  country’s  position  of  economic  leadership 
among  the  South  American  nations. 

Argentina  may  be  said  to  have  first  turned  its  attention  to  manu¬ 
facturing  in  a  serious  way  during  the  course  of  the  World  War. 
Although  there  had  been  considerable  development  even  before  the 
war,  especially  in  the  ])rocessing  of  foodstuffs  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  articles  of  common  use,  such  as  furniture,  shoes,  building  materials, 
soap,  toilet  preparations,  and  beer,  the  war  emphasized  the  need  for 
diversification,  and  the  danger  and  disadvantage  of  depending  to 
such  a  lai^e  degree  upon  other  countries  for  the  necessaries  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  life.  Some  of  the  new  industries  suffered  from  the 
aggressive  competition  of  the  postwar  yeai’s,  but  another  period  of 
rapid  advance  in  manufacturing  began  about  1931 .  The  catastrophic 
decline  in  the  prices  of  Argentina’s  principal  exijorts,  such  as  grains 
and  meats,  forced  the  country  to  curtail  its  importations.  However, 
there  was  no  decline  in  the  volume  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  produc¬ 
tion,  and  rather  than  go  without  the  goods  to  which  it  had  become 
accustomed,  the  country  set  to  work  to  produce  them  at  home.  The 
new  plants  received  adetpiate  protection  against  foreign  competitors, 
not  only  indirectly  from  the  depreciation  of  the  gold  value  of  the 
Argentine  peso,  but  also  directly  in  the  fonn  of  tariff  increases  and  the 
manipulation  of  e.xchange  control  in  such  a  manner  as  to  favor  imports 
of  raw  materials  Init  discourage  imports  of  finished  products. 

In  a  sense,  the  industrialization  of  Argentina  and  other  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  is  also  the  counterpart  of  the  trend  toward  agrarian 
self-sufficiency  in  Europe  (and  of  the  policies  of  imperial  and  colonial 
preference),  which  has  restricted  the  outlet  for  their  raw  produce,  and 
forced  them  to  diversify  production. 

The  last  industrial  census  was  taken  in  1914  ‘  but  two  private  sur¬ 
veys  covering  the  year  1933  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  trade 

'  The  Argentine  Oovernment  sent  out  (iuestionnaires  for  a  new  eensiis  on  October  31, 1935,  but  the  returns 
had  not  been  published  at  the  time  this  article  was  preitared. 
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Copyrijiht  by  KohlmaDn. 


ORAIX  ELEVATORS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  IXGEXIERO  WHITE. 

In  the  category  o(  simpler  manufacturing  processes,  tiie  milling  of  grain  is  one  of  the  important  Argentine 
industries,  1,415,012  tons  of  flour  having  been  pro<tuced  in  1934,  of  which  only  88,552  were  exported. 


estimates  and  such  official  data  as  are  available.  One  of  these  studies, 
made  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  showed  some  390,000  persons  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  and  indicated  that  the  value  of  manufactured  produc¬ 
tion  was  2,687,000,000  pesos  (roughly  $860,000,000  at  the  “official” 
rate  of  exchange). 

Dr.  Alejandro  E.  Bunge,  the  well-known  Argentine  economist,  has 
recently  published  a  new'  study  ^  which  places  the  value  added  by 
industrial  elaboration  in  1933  at  2,062,000,000  pesos  (say,  $660,000,- 
000).  The  most  significant  fact  revealed  by  Dr.  Bunge’s  calculations 
is  that  while  in  1927  the  value  added  by  manufactures  was  only  28 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  national  production,  by  1933  this 
jiroportion  had  increased  to  47  jiercent.  In  other  words,  the  values 
created  by  manufacturing  have  almost  come  to  equal  those  derived 
from  the  extractive  industries— agriculture,  livestock,  mining,  fores¬ 
try,  and  fisliing. 

For  30  years  Argentina  has  been  the  leading  export  nation  of  South 
America,  its  foreign  trade  at  times  amounting  to  half  of  the  total 
foreign  commerce  of  the  continent,  and  its  economy  has  been  excep¬ 
tionally  dependent  upon  world  markets.  Up  to  a  few'  years  ago, 

>“PreMnt  Economic  Situation  of  the  .\rgentine”,  in  Rfrista  (te  Ecovomia  .-lrgen/tna,aiioxviii,  nos.  208-21U, 
October-December,  1935,  pp.  285-399. 
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on.  FIKLDS  AT  COMODORO  RIVAUAVIA 
of  its  total  coiisuiiiiition  of  |i?troletitn  prtMlucts  Artteiitina  now  protlurrs  more  than  two-lhinls. 

oxports  iind  imports  roprosoiitod  rou»ridy  40  percent  of  the  total  com¬ 
mercial  turnover  of  the  country,  but  with  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
foreijrn  trade  and  the  phenomenal  pro^rress  of  industrialization,  it  is 
now  estinuited  that  the  oversells  movement  is  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  nation’s  business,  while  more  than  SO  percent  is  represented 
by  internal  trade. 

As  Arjrentina  is  still  in  the  early  stajres  of  industrialization,  the 
principal  manufactures  are  of  the  type  which  involve  relatively 
simple  processes,  such  as  the  preparation  of  foodstuffs,  dairy  and 
animal  by-products,  wine,  supir,  and  flour.  The  leather  trades, 
utilizing;  a  small  proportion  of  the  country’s  enormous  production  of 
hides,  also  were  amon^  the  earliest  to  become  firmly  established. 
.Vrjrentina  was  the  first  of  the  Latin  American  countries  to  build  up 
an  important  shoe-manufacturing;  industry,  usinj;  machine  methods. 
A  small  woolen  industry  also  j;ot  an  early  start,  but  the  River  Plate 
repon  laf;j;ed  far  behind  Brazil  and  Mexico  in  creating;  a  cotton 
industry. 

However,  Arj;entine  industry  is  rapidly  approachiii"  a  more  mature 
stajre.  Within  the  last  few  years  many  new  branches  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  have  been  established,  of  which  some  involve  complicated  processes 
and  the  latest  machine  technupie.  There  is  also  evident  a  tendency 
to  carry  local  manufacture  throu};h  from  the  simplest  processing  of 
the  raw  material  to  the  finished  product.  The  cotton  textile  industiy’. 
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wliich  is  largely  the  creation  of  recent  years,  furnishes  a  strikinjr 
illustration  of  this  trend. 

As  was  the  case  in  most  countries  in  the  early  stages  of  industriali¬ 
zation,  the  weaving  of  cloth  was  the  first  process  to  go  over  to  machine 
methods.  However,  spinning  has  now  followed,  so  that  imports  of 
low-count  yarns  have  practically  cease<l.  The  total  number  of  spin¬ 
dles  is  now  estimated  at  over  40(),()0().  About  a  year  ago,  before  I 
left  Argentina,  the  best  estimate  I  could  get  was  about  3()(),()0() 
spindles,  hut  friends  in  the  industry  have  recently  informed  me  that 
total  installations  have  increased  greatly  since  our  last  survey.  It  is 
estimated  that  Argentina  now  supplies  about  one-third  of  its  retpnre- 
ments  in  cotton  cloth,  tiO  percent  of  the  linen,  and  about  80  percent 
of  the  consumption  of  woolen  goods.  As  Argentina  grows  sufficient 
cotton  for  the  needs  of  its  domestic  industry,  with  some  surplus  for 
export,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  principal  wool  jiroducing  countries  of 
the  world,  its  textile  mills  and  clothing  establishments  are  now  able 
to  work  up  native  raw  materials  into  piece  goods,  cloth,  industrial 
products,  or  articles  of  clothing  ready  for  the  wearer. 

The  silk  weaving  industry  has  also  had  an  extraordinary  develop¬ 
ment  during  the  past  decade,  and  now  j)roduces  a  good  (piality  of 
crepes,  satins,  printed  silks,  and  upholstery  fabrics.  There  are  also 
many  knitting  establishments,  producing  a  complete  line  of  hosiery. 


Cou'iwy  ot  ID«  Hureau  of  Forai^n  and  Doino^tic  Commerce,  United  .Statea  netiartmrnt  of  Commerce. 


AX  AUTOMOBILF.  ASSEMBLY  AXD  TESTIXG  PLANT,  BCEXOS  AIRES. 

Five  .ArgeDtine  distributors  and  three  .American  manufacturers  now  ojterate  plants  for  as.sembling  cars 

in  .Argentina. 
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underwear,  sweaters,  women’s  knit  dresses,  and  bathing  eostunies. 
The  rayon  industry  was  formerly  confined  to  the  knitting  and  weaving 
of  imported  yarns,  hut  in  193o  a  French-owned  rayon  plant  producing 
acetate  cellulose  began  operations,  and  an  Anglo-American  concern 
started  construction  of  a  viscose  plant. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  4(),()()0  persons  are  now  employed  in  the 
textile  industry. 


Copyright  by  Kohliuann. 


A  NEW  m  iLDINO  IN 
KOSARIO. 

Argentina  is  making  siih- 
stantial  progress  in  the 
manufaeture  of  structural 
steel,  Portland  cement, 
brick,  tiles  and  other 
building  materials. 


Argentine  industry  is  largely  the  creation  of  foreign  capital  and 
foreign  enterprise,  hut  to  an  increasing  extent  the  Argentines  them¬ 
selves  are  becoming  interested.  Owing  to  exchange  control  measures, 
profits  which  formerly  went  abroad  for  expenditure  in  Europe  are 
being  put  into  new  plants;  and  many  of  the  younger  generation  of 
Argentines  are  looking  forward  to  an  industrial  or  business  career. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  for  all  manufacturing  enterprises,  including 
even  branch  factories  of  foreign  concerns,  to  take  on  a  national  char- 
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iipter  with  the  passing  of  time  and  the  development  of  national 
consciousness.  Meanwhile,  Argentina  continues  to  draw  on  many 
countries,  but  particularly  the  Imited  States  and  Cireat  Britain,  for 
capital,  for  machinery,  and  for  management  and  technical  assistance. 

1  might  illustrate  this  by  citing  the  instance  of  the  largest  firm  in 
Buenos  Aires  manufacturing  alpargatnn,  that  is,  Spanish-type  canvas 
shoes  with  rope  soles,  which  are  much  used  throughout  South  America. 
The  size  of  this  factory  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  produces  7,000 
dozen  pairs  of  alpargatas  daily,  and  in  addition  3,o00  pairs  daily  of 
rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  or  “tennis”  shoes,  which  are  replacing  the 
alpargatas  in  popular  favor.  This  firm  also  manufactures  about 
S00,000  meters  monthly  of  canvas  and  duck  cloth,  and  some  500,000 
meters  of  cotton  piece  goods.  Their  cotton  factory  is  a  complete 
mill,  in  that  it  includes  the  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  finishing 
processes. 

Last  year  a  complete  textile  mill  was  moved  from  New  England  to 
.Vrgentina,  and  is  reported  to  be  doing  very  well. 

A  considerable  number  of  American  and  European  firms  have  sent 
representatives  to  Buenos  Aires  within  recent  years  to  investigate  the 
advisability  of  establishing  branch  factories,  in  order  to  hold  the 
important  Argentine  market.  Some  of  these  finns  have  also  had  in 
mind  the  possibility  of  supplying  other  Latin  American  markets 
from  an  Argentine  factory,  in  case  Argentina  is  accorded  preferential 
customs  and  exchange  treatment  by  neighboring  States,  just  as  many 
American  manufacturers  operate  branch  plants  in  Canada  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  Empire  preference. 

Other  examples  of  the  tendency  toward  increasing  complexity  of 
the  Argentine  industrial  structure  will  be  found  in  the  automotive, 
radio,  ami  agricultural  machinery  industries.  These  industries  had 
their  beginning  in  the  mere  assembly  of  imported  parts,  but  to  an 
increasing  degree  the  parts  are  also  being  made  in  Argentina.  About 
four  out  of  every  five  cars  and  three  out  of  every  four  trucks  sold 
in  Argentina  are  assembled  in  the  country.  Assembling  is  done  by 
the  three  branch  plants  of  American  car  manufacturers,  and  to  some 
degree  by  five  Argentine  distributors  of  low  and  medium-priced  cars. 
Most  of  the  truck  and  bus  bodies  are  built  locally,  and  domestic 
manufacturers  now  supply  the  bulk  of  the  demand  for  many  kinds 
of  parts  and  accessories,  such  as  axle  shafts,  iron  and  aluminum  pis¬ 
tons,  ring  starting  gears,  springs,  battery  terminals,  Bendix  springs, 
body  hardware,  hub  caps,  bumpers,  ornaments,  chains,  and  jacks. 

Radios  have  been  assembled  on  a  considerable  scale  in  Argentina 
since  15)31.  At  present  all  of  the  cabinets,  practically  all  of  the 
transformers,  80  percent  of  the  loudspeakers,  half  of  the  condensers, 
and  smaller  proportions  of  the  other  parts  are  made  in  the  country. 
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Two  American  manufacturers  and  also  two  important  European 
concerns  have  branch  factories,  and  other  well-known  brands  are 
assembled  by  local  distributors.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of 
smaller  set  assemblers.  In  1933,  when  it  was  dilllcult  to  obtain 
tubes  in  the  United  States  owing  to  Argentine  foreign  exchange 
control,  10  of  the  largest  importers  and  assemblers  formed  a  corn- 
pan}’  to  assemble  tubes. 

Electric  refrigerators  and  many  other  types  of  electrical  bousebold 
and  industrial  equipment  and  appliances  are  now  manufactured  or 
assembled  in  the  country.  There  are  two  foreign  branch  plants 
producing  incandescent  lamps. 

Four  tire  factories,  branches  of  American  and  European  companies, 
now  supply  about  85  percent  of  the  domestic  requirements.  In 
addition  to  casings  and  tubes,  the  Argentine  rubber  manufacturing 
industry  produces  heels  and  soles,  hose  and  tubing,  packing,  belting, 
battery  boxes,  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  insulated  wire,  gloves, 
corsets  and  girdles,  bathing  caps,  balloons  and  toys,  floorings  and 
mats,  and  various  pharmaceutical  articles.  Imports  of  rubber  manu¬ 
factures  declined  from  9,110  metric  tons  in  1930  to  3,212  tons  in  1935, 
while  imports  of  crude  rubber  jumped  from  777  tons  to  5,535  tons. 

Argentina  does  not  produce  coal  in  commercial  (juantities,  and 
although  there  are  said  to  be  considerable  deposits  of  iron  ore,  the  ore 
is  of  poor  (piality  and  is  not  advantageously  located.  These  limita¬ 
tions  have  prevented  the  development  of  a  primary  iron  and  steel 
industry,  but  a  considerable  secondary  industry,  using  scrap  and 
imported  pig,  or  imported  sheets,  bars,  and  plates,  has  arisen.  Among 
the  principal  articles  produced  are  structural  steel,  agricultural 
implements,  cast-iron  pipe,  sanitary  ware,  boilers,  office  furniture, 
metal  beds  and  hospital  furniture,  chains,  screws,  nuts,  bolts,  nails, 
pumps,  windmills,  tanks,  stoves,  springs,  fencing,  and  tools.  Com¬ 
bines  are  manufactured,  or  assembled,  in  Argentina;  also  engines, 
tramway  cars  and  railway  rolling  stock.  Practically  all  of  the  tin 
containers  used  in  Argentina  by  the  meat-packing,  canning,  and 
petroleum  industries  are  made  locally,  as  are  also  the  crown-tops  for 
the  beer  and  soft-drink  industries.  The  demand  for  tinplate  has 
averaged  about  87  million  pounds  annually  for  the  last  10  years. 

All  kinds  of  brass  castings  are  turned  out  by  the  local  foundries. 
Copper  wire  and  cable  are  being  manufactured  from  imported 
electrolytic  copper. 

In  spite  of  the  growing  metal  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  on  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  secondary  steel 
industry,  Argentina  in  1935  ranked  as  one  of  the  largest  import 
markets  for  iron  and  steel  products. 

Heretofore  the  juxtaposition  of  coal  and  iron  has  been  considered 
indispensable  to  any  large  degree  of  inilustrialization,  as  heavy 
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industry  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  the  industrial  structure  of 
(Ireat  Britain,  Belfjiuni,  (Jerniany,  and  the  United  States.  Ifowever, 
a  new  type  of  industrialism,  confined  largjely  to  the  liojhter  industries, 
and  based  upon  new  technology  and  upon  the  utilization  of  fuel  oil 
or  electric  power,  has  arisen  since  the  World  War.  Argentina  still 
relies  lai^ely  upon  imported  coal  for  the  generation  of  power,  but 
fuel  oil  is  finding  an  ever  increasing  field  of  usefulness  in  manufac¬ 
turing.  The  Government  has  encouraged  the  development  of  native 
petroleum  resources,  production  of  crude  amounting  to  14,294,000 
liarrels  in  1935.  However,  as  domestic  consumption  has  increased 
even  more  rapiilly,  imports  of  crude  oil,  for  refining  locally,  also  rose 


STORAGE  TAXES  OF  A  CALCIUM  SULPHID  PLANT. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  noteworthy  expansion  of  various  branches  of  the  chemical  industry. 


in  1935.  Generation  of  electric  power  is  showing  a  steadily  rising 
trend,  while  imports  of  coal  have  remained  approximately  stationary 
in  recent  years.  In  1934,  the  value  of  petroleum  products  consumed 
in  Argentina  amounted  to  245,000,000  pesos  (of  which  some  168,- 
000,000  pesos  worth  was  produced  in  the  country),  as  compared  to 
the  consumption  of  coal  valued  at  65,000,000  pesos. 

In  the  new  industrialism,  chemistry  is  one  of  the  main  pillars, 
along  with  fuel  oil  and  the  dynamo,  just  as  coal  and  iron  were  the 
foundations  of  the  older  Industrial  Revolution.  The  degree  of  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Argentine  chemical  industry  within  recent  years  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  a  rough  measure  of  the  progress  of  industrializa¬ 
tion  as  a  whole.  The  most  significant  recent  event  in  this  field  was 
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SUGAR  REFINING  IN  ARGENTINA. 


Argentina’s  sugar  production  is  sufficient  for  all  domestic  requirements.  Upper:  The  first  sugar  mill. 
Built  in  1825  at  the  beginning  of  the  industry,  it  is  preserved  in  a  Tucum&n  park  for  its  historical  interest. 
Lower:  A  modern  refinery  at  Tucum&n. 


MAXUFACTUKING  PR0GRF:SS  IN*  ARGENTINA 

the  merging  in  1935  of  strong  British  and  American  interests  in  the 
formation  of  an  Argentine  stock  company  wliich  is  designed  to  form 
the  basis  of  an  industry  capable  of  supplying  all  of  the  chemical  needs 
of  the  country.  Anglo-American  interests  have  also  been  investi¬ 
gating  the  possibility  of  producing  alkalis  in  Argentina  or  Brazil. 
.\t  present,  soda  ash  and  caustic  soda  rank  high  among  the  principal 
items  of  importation. 

The  manufacture  of  sheep  and  cattle  dips,  fumigants,  and  insecti¬ 
cides  has  attained  some  importance.  A  Government  plant,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1917,  produces  aluminum  sulphate  for  water  clarification. 
Leading  brands  of  household  insecticides  are  prepared  by  the  petro¬ 
leum-producing  companies. 

Production  of  industrial  alcohol  in  1934  amounted  to  4,612,677 
gallons  from  the  sugar  industry,  697,533  from  cereals,  and  775,879 
from  the  wine  industry.  Revenue  collections  for  1935  indicate  a 
considerable  increase  in  production  during  that  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  paint  manufacturing  concerns,  although 
most  of  the  raw  materials  e.xcept  linseed  oil  must  be  imported. 
Production  of  zinc  o.xide  on  a  small  scale  was  begun  in  1935.  A 
foreign-owned  plant  to  produce  nitrocellulose  lacquers  is  expected  to 
open  shortly. 

It  is  estimated  that  907percent  of  the  news  ink  and  over  half  of 
the  colored  inks  consumed  in  the  country  are  manufactured  locally. 
Production  has  increased  steadily  with  the  expansion  of  the  printing 
trades. 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  cosmetics  and  other  toilet  articles 
has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  Ai^entina  is  now  largely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  imports.  Many  American  and  European  brands  are 
prepared  locally,  either  by  branch  factories  or  through  working 
arrangements  with  local  laboratories.  Soap  has  long  been  an  impor¬ 
tant  article  of  local  manufacture. 

There  has  recently  been  considerable  expansion  of  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  industry,  particularly  of  biologies  and  non-proprietary 
preparations.  A  number  of  foreign  proprietary  articles  are  packaged 
locally. 

Other  important  chemical  manufactures  are  matches  and  phenol 
resin  articles. 

Argentina  produces  about  three-fourths  of  the  world’s  supply  of 
(piebracho  extract,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  tanning  industry. 
The  average  annual  production  from  1923  to  1932,  inclusive,  was 
around  400,000,000  pounds,  with  an  average  annual  value  of  $15,000,- 
000.  Following  several  years  of  over-production  ami  low  prices,  a 
marketing  agreement  embracing  all  important  producers  in  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Paraguay  was  formed  in  November,  1934  under  govern¬ 
mental  auspices,  and  sales  quotas  have  since  been  allotted  by  a 
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poutrol  cominittpo.  Spcoiulin};  the  cominittpo’s  ofForts  to  discoiirajro 
px|)orts  of  <niehrac*ho  lojjs  while  en<‘oura<;iu<'  exports  in  the  form  of 
extract,  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Ajrricnlture  on  Aujrust  29,  193") 
issued  a  decree  prohihitin"  the  export  of  so-called  second-(|uality  logs. 

In  Argentina,  as  in  the  riiited  States  until  recently,  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing  constitute  the  largest  branch  of  manufactures. 
Disregarding  the  smaller  establishments  which  cater  e.xelusively  to 
the  domestie  market,  the  large (that  is,  refrigerating  and 
packing  plants),  employ  some  30,000  persons,  and  ship  ahr<*ad 
annually  products  valued  at  around  $100,000,000.  Chilled  beef 
and  mutton  account  for  the  larger  part  of  this  total,  but  preserved 
meats  and  meat  extracts  are  also  substantial  items,  in  1933,  Argen¬ 
tina  supplied  all  but  about  lo  percent  of  tbe  world’s  e.ximrts  of 
chilled  beef,  most  of  the  balance  being  furnished  by  the  neighboring 
countries,  Brazil  and  I'ruguay;  but  the  British  dominions  have  made 
some  headway  in  developing  exports  of  chilled  beef  since  the  Ottawa 
('onference.  (Ireat  Britain  is  the  sole  important  market  for  chilled 
beef,  and  in  addition  takes  substantial  (piantities  of  frozen  and 
preserved  meats. 

In  addition  to  hides,  the  following  by-|)roducts  of  the  slaughtering 
and  |)acking  industry  should  be  mentioned:  fertilizer,  tallow,  stearin, 
dried  blo«)d,  neat’s-foot  oil,  bones,  shanks,  bone  black,  bone  ash, 
glycerin,  and  glue. 


Court«s>  of  l..ui «  M.  del  Carril. 


\VI\K  CKLLAK  IN  MKNDOZA. 

MiKlern  ei|ui|iiiivnt  is  employeil  in  the  niterini;  process  in  the  great  wineries.  .A  by-product  is  indastrial 
alcohol,  of  which  more  than  t hree-<(uarters  of  a  million  gallons  are  produoe<l  annually. 
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Courtly  of  Ihe  lotyrnalionHl  THephonr  A  Tple;:raph  Coporyti<m 

A  MF.AT  PAf'KIXG  PLANT  OX  THE  PAUAXA  Kl\  EH, 

SliiiichlerinK  and  meat  (lackinf!  rank  at  the  head  of  Anientina’s  manufactures.  The  annual  e\|)urts  an' 
valued  around  ♦100.(XK).()()l). 

Kxports  of  ho{r  lanl  have  never  been  sijrnificant,  hut  shipments 
jumped  from  2,8()r)  tons  in  1934  to  7,920  tons  in  1935.  However, 
e.xports  of  tallow  and  other  beef  fats  amounted  to  ()3,()0()  tons  in  1935, 
and  the  value  of  tallow  exports  exeeeded  that  of  lard  five  times  over. 

The  meat  trade  furnishes  an  outstanding;  example  of  dependence 
on  foreign  markets,  althoufih  in  this  instance,  as  in  others,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  i)ro<luction  is  passing  to  flomestic  consumption. 
On  the  one  hand,  Argentina  is  faced  with  the  increasing  tendency 
toward  self-sufficiency  or  colonial  preference  on  the  part  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  population  and 
the  increase  of  purchasing  power  arising  from  industrialization  is 
affording  a  better  outlet  at  home.  In  1934,  the  official  statistics 
show  that  out  of  the  total  slaughterings,  70  percent  of  the  cattle  and 
swine  and  45  percent  of  the  sheep  were  destined  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption. 

Of  dairy  products,  the  output  of  casein,  amounting  to  20,823 
metric  tons  in  1934,  was  entirely  exported  e.xcept  for  a  few  hundred 
tons.  Butter  exports  fluctuate  considerably,  but  the  trend  has  been 
downward  since  1923-24.  Cheese  is  produced  primarily  for  domestic 
consumption.  At  present,  the  prospects  of  the  dairy  industry  are 
tied  up  with  expansion  of  the  home  market. 

t)2J) 
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Exports  of  wheat  flour  have  also  shown  a  downward  trend  in  recent 
years,  although  wheat  sliipments  have  been  heavy.  Practically  ever>' 
country  now  has  a  milling  industiy  of  its  own.  In  1934,  Argentina 
produced  1,415,012  tons  of  flour,  of  which  only  88,552  tons  were 
exported. 

The  wine  and  sugar  industries  supply  domestic  requirements,  but 
have  not  succeeded  in  developing  exports  in  quantity.  Both  indus¬ 
tries  have  suffered  severely  from  over-production,  but  have  recently 
been  undergoing  a  process  of  rationalization  under  governmental 
auspices. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  mention  of  all  of  the  numerous  kinds  of 
food  products  prepared  in  Argentina,  but  some  of  the  principal  lines 
may  be  listed,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons 
employed;  brewing,  5,000;  non-alcoholic  beverages,  1,500;  biscuits 
and  crackers,  2,200;  flour  pastes,  1,300;  fruit,  vegetable  and  fish 
canning,  2,000;  chocolate  and  confectionerx',  1,500;  and  tomato 
extract,  300.  The  vegetable  oil  industrx'  is  of  growing  importance, 
and  American  interests  have  recently  erected  two  cottonseed  oil 
mills.  Both  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  the  manufacture  of 
domestic  and  imported  leaf  into  finished  products  are  on  the  up  grade. 

Other  important  branches  of  manufacturing,  which  can  only  be 
touched  upon  here,  are  paper  making,  which  has  increased  50  percent 
in  the  last  four  years;  Portland  cement,  gj'psum,  brick,  tiles  and  other 
building  materials;  glass,  earthenware,  and  refractorj'  products; 
porcelain  sanitaiy’  ware;  furniture,  boxes  and  cooperage;  bags  made, 
up  from  imported  burlap,  and  jute  and  hemp  yarn;  hats,  shoes,  ready¬ 
made  clothing,  and  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  haberdashery  and 
wearing  apparel.  The  list  has  become  so  long  that  the  mere  catalog¬ 
ing  would  take  up  many  pages. 
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THE  HARVARD  GARDEN  IN  CUBA 

By  THOMAS  BARBOUR,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D. 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Director  of  the  Han  ard  University  Muj«im  and  Custodian  of  the 
Institute  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  Cuba 

Mk.  Edwin  F.  Atkins  left  Boston  as  a  young  man  to  take  charge 
of  his  father’s  business  interests  in  Cienfuegos,  now  nearly  70  years 
ago.  He  acquired  land  from  time  to  time  and  by  the  period  of  the 
Spanish  American  War  had  one  of  the  most  modern  and  progres¬ 
sively  managed  sugar  estates  on  the  Island,  an  estate  on  which,  to 
this  day,  the  workers  are  not  a  floating  population  but  a  group  of 
neighbors  and  loyal  assistants  depending  on  tbe  management  for 
advice  and  help,  generation  after  generation. 

Just  after  the  war  Mr.  Atkins  felt  that  it  was  not  improbable  that 
a  better  cane  could  be  found  for  growing  under  Cuban  conditions 
than  the  universally  cultivated  Cristalina.  He  sought  the  advice  of 
Professor  George  L.  Goodale,  of  Harvard  University,  who,  in  turn, 
immediately  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  his  then  young  assistant,  now 
Professor  Oakes  Ames.  Wilcox,  Prindle,  Cameron,  and  Bohnhoff 
made  journeys  far  and  wide  and  Doctor  Goodale  began  a  long  corre¬ 
spondence.  Tbe  upshot  was  a  remarkable  series  of  canes  brought 
together  at  Soledad  during  1899,  1900  and  1901.  Goodale  and  Ames 
went  to  Cuba  and,  with  Mr.  Atkins,  laid  out  plats  of  land  for  the 
growing  collection  and  determined  on  a  program  to  produce  hybrid 
seedlings  on  a  large  scale.  It  happened  that  a  most  skillful  and  ac¬ 
complished  plantsman  was  at  that  time  in  Ames’  employ  and  Ames 
suggested  that  he  go  to  Cuba  to  try  his  hand  at  artificial  crossing  of 
different  cane  varieties.  But  little  of  this  work  had  been  done  and 
Robert  M.  Grey  had  to  perfect  his  own  technic,  which  he  did  with 
conspicuous  success;  and  he  has  remained  in  Cuba  to  this  day. 

Xow,  Goodale  and  Ames  soon  saw  the  possibility  of  doing  many 
other  things  during  the  season  when  cane  was  not  in  flower,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  Mr.  Atkins,  with  their  advice,  was  importing  useful 
tropical  plants  from  every  corner  of  the  world  to  be  tried  out  and  pos¬ 
sibly  improved  under  Cuban  conditions.  In  this  way  the  “Harvard 
Garden  at  Soledad”  came  into  being.  For  many  years  Mr.  Atkins 
supported  it  entirely  himself.  Later  he,  from  time  to  time,  contrib¬ 
uted  generously  toward  a  fund  to  be  used  in  supporting  the  garden 
after  his  death.  The  collection  grew,  as  did  the  number  of  ^^sitors, 
and  botanists  and  zoologists  began  to  come  to  study  at  Soledad  in 
ever  increasing  numbers.  Finally  in  1924  “Harvard  House”  was 
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Pbotocraph  by  J.  H.  WeUb. 

HARVAKI)  HOUSE  AT  SOLEDAO,  CUBA. 

The  Harvunl  (harden  is  the  outgrowth  of  Edwin  F.  Atkins’  active  interest  in  ini|)rove<l  sugar  cane  culture 
aroun<l  the  turn  of  the  |iast  century.  The  "House”  was  established  in  1924  to  provide  lafioratory  an<l 
living  accommodations  for  visiting  scientists  from  Harvard  I'niversity. 

built,  i)rovi(liHg  laboratory  and  livinfr  accominodations  for  visiting; 
scientists  from  Harvard  I’niversity.  For  12  years  Harvard  House 
has  been  in  active  use,  and  many  younfi  doctors  about  to  take  up  tbe 
teacbinjr  4>f  biolojry  in  collejjes  throu<;hout  the  country  liave  had  the 
advantage  of  seeinjr  an  enormous  number  of  the  most  diverse  tropical 
plants  in  a  lovely  and  healthful  environment. 

Knowiiifr  that  the  <iarden  was  sure  to  g^row  faster  as  the  years  passed, 
Mr.  Atkins  set  aside,  for  a  term  of  years,  an  area  which  was  leased  for 
a  nominal  rental  to  the  university.  In  May  192fi  he  died  and  the 
whole  establishment  at  Soledad  was  joined,  for  administrative  pur- 
l)oses,  to  the  arboretum,  becoming:  the  Atkins  Institution  of  the 
Arnold  Arhoretum.  Two  years  ago,  the  lease  having  expired,  a  new 
one,  renewable  from  time  to  time  over  a  long  period  of  years,  was 
arranged  between  Mr.  William  Clallin,  Mr.  Atkins’  son-in-law,  and 
the  university.  The  new  lease  provides  for  expansion  until  the  garden 
will  be  about  300  acres  in  area. 

While,  naturally,  more  men  from  Harvard  than  from  any  other 
institution  have  worked  at  Soledad,  it  has  nevertheless  been  the 
writer’s  pleasure  to  be  host  at  Harvard  House  to  Professor  Carlos  de 
la  Torre,  the  eminent  zoologist  of  the  University  of  Habana.  He  has 
likewise  sent  students  on  various  occasions.  The  naturalists  attached 
t«)  the  Kstacion  Agronomica  at  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  specifically 
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Doctors  Bonazzi,  Koig,  Bruner,  Acuna  and  Scaramuzza,  all  enjoy  its 
hospitality  at  their  convenience.  Our  relations  with  the  Cuban 
(lovernment  have  been  very  happy  from  the  beginning.  Our  free 
distributions  of  seed  to  interested  parties  throughout  the  island,  as 
well  as  to  Government  agricultural  schools  and  stations,  have  been 
continuous  and  we  have,  in  turn  received  innumerable  interesting 
plants  and  seeds  from  these  sources.  It  is  of  no  little  interest  that 
after  the  hurricane,  which  1  shall  mention  later  on,  it  was  possible 
to  replace  some  of  our  lost  species  from  young  plants  growing  at 
Santiago,  from  seed  sent  from  Soledad  which  had  not  yet  all  been 
distributed.  Hermano  Leon,  the  great  teacher  of  botany  attached 
to  the  Instituto  de  la  Salle  in  Havana,  has  been  one  of  our  most 
discriminating  benefactoi-s. 

Our  relations  with  Costa  Kica  have  been  of  the  pleasantest  sort. 
Dr.  Rafael  Iglesias,  former  director  of  the  Agricultural  School  at  San 
Pedro  de  Montes  de  Oca,  visited  us  and  made  a  large  collection  of 
useful  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  introduced  into  the 
highlands  about  San  Jose  and  in  return  sent  us  many  Costa  Rican 
species  of  great  interest. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Lankester  of  Las  Concavas,  Costa  Rica,  whose  orchid 
collection  is  known  wherever  these  lovely  plants  are  studied,  has  sent 
us  magnificent  collections. 


Photncrmph  by  J.  H.  Weluh. 


LOTUS  AGAINST  A  BACKGROUND  OF  BAMBOO  SPECIES. 

Through  exchanges  of  seeds  and  plants  the  Harvard  Garden  is  enabled  to  study  the  adaptability  of  a  wide 
variety  of  plant  life  to  the  Cuban  climate. 
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From  M.  J.  Rivero,  of  Cali,  Colombia,  a  real  lover  of  plants,  we 
have  received  a  large  number  of  most  interesting  species  from  his 
locality. 

By  means  of  seed  exchanges  we  are  in  communication  with  botanical 
gardens  and  amateur  plant  lovers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Through 
this  source  alone  from  three  to  five  hundred  species  a  year  are  added 
to  the  garden.  .Vll  of  these,  of  course,  do  not  thrive  under  Cuban 
conditions  but  a  great  number  are  introductions  of  potential  interest 
or  usefulness. 

Kor  a  number  of  years  the  Sugar  Club  of  Cuba  maintained  a  well 
equipped  laboratory  at  Ingenio  Baragini  in  Central  Cuba.  This 
station  not  only  was  equipped  with  the  apparatus  necessary  for  chemi¬ 
cal  anti  physiological  studies  but  made  and  preserved  important  col¬ 
lections  of  the  insect  fauna  of  the  sugar  fields  and  areas  adjacent 
thereto,  lender  the  efficient  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Thrall  expert 
help  was  secured  and  an  excellent  soil  survey  was  made  covering  the 
whole  island,  and  a  considerable  librarv’^  was  accumulated.  When  the 
depression  came  and  the  price  of  sugar  dropped  to  a  new  low  level 
the  maintenance  of  this  station  became  impossible  and  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  between  the  trustees  of  the  Sugar  Club  and  the 
Corporation  of  Harvard  I’niversity  and  all  of  the  ecpiipment  of  the 
Baragini  Laboratory  was  sent  to  Soledad  and  stored  there  for  three 
years.  The  understanding  was  that  should  the  Sugar  Club  secure 
new  funds,  their  experiment  station  would  be  reopened.  In  May, 
1935,  the  club  turned  over  the  insect  collection,  the  herbarium  and 
the  soil  collection  to  the  university,  asking  that  the  rest  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  be  stored,  with  the  hope  that  funds  might  still  he  forthcoming 
at  a  later  date.  In  January  1939  the  club  ceased  to  exist  and  all 
property  was  turned  over  to  the  university. 

In  1929  the  Harvard  collection  of  sugar  cane  was  sent  to  Baragini 
and  a  number  of  the  best  Harvard  varieties,  especially  H.  12029, 
H.  9072  and  one  or  two  others,  were  propagated  at  Baraguii  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  a  large  number  of  sugar  estates  over  the  island.  More¬ 
over,  hybrids  were  produced  between  a  number  of  these  Harvard 
seedlings  and  some  of  the  new  P.  O.  J.  canes  recently  produced  in 
Java.  Since  at  that  time  the  club’s  station  was  directing  its  efforts 
exclusively  to  work  on  sugar  cane  it  seemed  as  if  needless  duplication 
would  occur  were  Harvard  to  continue  producing  new  seedlings. 
Now  although  the  Baragua  laboratory  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  cane 
collection  is  still  maintained  and  Mr.  Thrall  constantly  observes  the 
growth  and  production  of  a  large  number  of  these  varieties.  We  plan 
in  the  future  to  move  this  cane  collection  back  to  Soledad,  wiiich  can 
easily  be  done,  provided  it  cannot  permanently  be  maintained  where 
it  is  at  present.  The  collection  of  soil  samples  is  accessibly  stored, 
well  labelled  and  documented  and  easily  to  be  correlated  with  the 
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magnificent  soil  map  of  the  island  of  Cuba  prepared  under  the  Sugar 
Club  auspices.  This  collection  is  freely  accessible  to  any  qualified 
person  who  wishes  to  consult  it. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  try  and  appraise  the  scientific  work  which 
has  been  done  at  Soledad.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  many  varieties  of 
garden  vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone  have  been  developed  which 
grow  w'ell  under  Cuban  climatic  conditions,  while  many  species  of 

A  GIANT  CEIBA 
TREE. 

This  tree  (Ceiba  penlan- 
dra),  indigenous  to  the 
West  Indies,  produces  silk 
cotton,  more  generally 
known  as  kapok.  A  part 
of  the  palm  collection  is 
shown  at  the  left. 


PhotoKTaph  by  J.  U.  Welsh. 

fruits,  nuts  and  ornamentals  have  been  introduced  into  Cuba  from 
most  of  the  botanical  gardens  of  the  world.  Aside  from  this  an 
enormous  collection  of  plants  of  purely  botanical  interest  has  been 
assembled  for  the  instruction  of  botanists  who  might  otherwise  never 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  these  striking  and  beautiful  forms  except  as 
dried  specimens  in  an  herbarium.  When  in  1933  Messrs.  Grey  and 
Hubbard  published  their  “List  of  Plants  Growing  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens  of  the  Atkins  Institution  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum”  the 
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publication  of  the  bare  list  of  names  and  synonyms  ran  to  no  less  than 
213  quarto  pages.  This  book  is  still  obtainable  from  the  Harvard 
L'niversity  Press  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Atkins,  whose  interest  in  the  garden  has  continued  during 
the  entire  period  of  its  existence,  provided  the  equipment  to  store 
conveniently  a  Cuban  herbarium  comprising  material  secured  not  only 
in  the  garden  but  from  the  whole  Soledad  region,  including  the 
Trinidad  Mountains.  Professor  John  (1.  flack,  of  the  Arnold  Arbore¬ 
tum,  made  many  collecting  trips  over  a  good  part  of  the  Province  of 
Santa  C'lara  and  with  the  aid  of  numerous  students  a  first-class  local 
herbarium  is  kejit  at  Harvard  House,  conveniently  arranged  for 
consultation.  This  material  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  many 
entomologists  who  have  been  interested  in  determining  the  food 
plants  fed  upon  by  the  species  which  they  were  studying. 

Dr.  David  Fairchild,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  Dr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  have 
been  frequent  visitors  whose  advice  has  been  of  the  greatest  possible 
assistance. 


Photocniph  by  Edward  Pitman. 


A  HIMALAYAN 
ORCHID. 

One  of  the  earlier  plant  in- 
tro<luction.s  in  the  Har¬ 
vard  Harden  is  this 
Dendrobium  nobile,  nnw 
nearly  30  years  old. 
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C'icnfuejios  is  now  a  station  on  the  direct  air  line  from  Miami  to 
northern  South  America  and  this  means  of  accession  has  been  utilized  by 
Professor  p].  D.  Merrill,  now  administrator  of  the  Botanical  Collections 
of  Harvard  University,  and  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Montgomery, 
whose  great  collection  of  palms  is  located  near  Miami.  This  airway 
has  opened  a  new  means  of  access  available  for  those  whose  time  is 
very  limited.  It  is  possible  to  leave  Miami  in  the  morning  and  have 
luncheon  at  Harvard  House  the  same  day. 

During  the  years  when  Mr.  Allison  V.  Armour  maintained  his 
research  yacht  Vtowana  he  visited  Cienfuegos  Bay  almost  every 
year,  leaving  there  large  collections  of  plants  not  only  from  all  parts 
of  the  Caribbean  Basin,  but  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  Western 
Islands  and  West  Africa,  collected  by  his  scientific  guests.  Dr.  David 
Fairchild  and  numerous  assistants,  as  well  as  myself.  For  the  facili¬ 
ties  thus  afforded,  the  university  in  particular,  and  ourselves  as  well, 
owe  to  him  many  opportunities  for  observation  and  collecting  which 
we  can  never  expect  to  repeat.  His  yacht,  especially  equipped  for 


CIKIO  OK  COI.IMX 
('ACTI  S  IX  m.OOM, 

The  Ctrtut  htiagonun, 
sh<iwn  in  full  hlcxim  in 
August,  is  one  of  the  un¬ 
usual  plants  included  in 
the  Oarden’s  collec-tion  of 
ornamentals. 


Pholocmph  by  J.  It.  WpNh. 
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transporting  plants,  was  thus  singularly  useful  and  Mr,  Annour  was 
a  princely  host. 

Last  September  the  garden  was  visited,  for  the  first  time,  by  a 
hurricane  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  great  damage  was  done.  Owing, 
however  to  the  skill  with  which  duplicate  trees  had  been  planted  in 
different  situations,  very  few  species  were  actually  lost.  Although 
the  stately  magnificence  of  tropical  luxuriance  once  to  have  been  seen 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  garden  has  been,  in  part  at  least,  destroyed 
for  the  time  being,  thanks  to  the  kindly  climate  and  the  abundant 
water  which  we  have  obtained  by  building  dam  after  dam  along  the 
streams  in  the  garden,  recovery  has  been  rapid  and  it  is  probably  fair 
to  say  that  in  a  year  or  two  there  will  be  little  evidence  of  destruction 
by  the  elements.  I  have  been  privileged  to  visit  the  garden  about  25 
times  since  1909  and  since  Dr.  Goodale’s  death  and  Professor  Ames’ 
occupation  with  a  great  variety  of  other  duties  it  has  been  my  own 
good  fortune  to  be  permitted  a  generously  free  hand  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  establishment.  It  is  impossible  to  extend  a  general 
invitation  to  the  public  to  visit  this  garden  as  guests  of  the  university, 
although  we  have  been  privileged  to  have  many  in  the  past  and  from 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Now,  however,  excellent  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  are  to  be  found  in  Cienfuegos  and  the  new  road  being  built  will 
bring  the  garden  within  about  an  hour’s  motor  ride  of  the  center  of 
that  city. 

Mr.  Grey  has  retired  after  30  years  of  distinguished  service.  Mr. 
David  Sturrock,  the  present  superintendent,  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
F.  G.  Walsingham,  are  always  pleased  to  show  the  garden  to  visitors. 
Those  desirous  of  making  use  of  the  scientific  facilities  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  or  garden  should  address  the  office  of  the  director  of  the  Harvard 
University  Museum,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 
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By  PAUL  A.  McNElL,  M.A. 

Librarian,  Ibero-American  Library,  The  Catholic  Unitersity  of  America 

The  Freyer  collection  of  Hispanic-Peruvian  art  and  furniture, 
now  on  exhibition  at  The  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  an  introduction  to  one  phase  of  South  American  culture. 
Art  critics  have  been  quick  to  grasp  the  significance  of  this  unusual 
collection  as  a  messenger  of  good  will.  To  show  the  general  consen¬ 
sus  of  opinion,  I  shall  cite  freely  from  appreciative  critiques  which 
have  appeared  in  cities  where  it  has  been  exhibited. 

By  special  permission  of  the  President  of  Peru,  this  unique  collec¬ 
tion  of  Peruvian  colonial  furniture,  silver,  paintings,  and  other  art 
objects  was  brought  to  the  United  States  by  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Freyer. 
She  went  to  Peru  with  her  husband.  Captain  Freyer,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Naval  Commission  appointed  in  1920  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  Peruvian  Navy.  During  her  residence  in  the  Republic, 
Mrs.  Freyer  took  an  active  interest  in  humanitarian  societies,  and 
for  her  activities  in  this  connection  she  was  decorated  with  the  Order 
of  the  Sun  by  the  Peruvian  Government.  The  colonial  art  of  the 
country  especially  aroused  her  enthusiasm,  and  she  therefore  acquired, 
in  Lima  and  Cuzco,  the  specimens  comprising  her  collection.  Since 
her  return  to  the  United  States,  these  treasures  have  been  exliibited 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
thousands  of  people  to  see  and  enjoy  them. 

In  order  to  appreciate  this  exhibit  fully,  one  should  know  something 
of  the  background  of  Peruvian  history.  The  colonial  atmosphere  was 
briefly  sketched  by  Josiah  P.  Marvel  in  an  article  about  this  collection 
in  the  (irace  Log  for  May-June  1931.  He  wrote;  “When,  in  1532, 
Pizarro  and  his  followers  conquered  the  great  Inca  empire,  which  had 
existed  from  1100  A.  D.,  the  colonists  brought  with  them  their  furni¬ 
ture  to  embellish  their  homes  and  churches.  Peru  became  a  vice¬ 
regal  Spanish  court.  The  Castilian  rulers  were  proud  and  cultured 
men  who  inaugurated  an  order  of  pageantry  and  pomp  in  Peni.  The 
churches,  particularly,  were  magnificently  decorated,  since  the  priests 
felt  that  Christian  places  of  worship  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  by 
comparison  with  the  wonderfully  rich  Inca  temples  to  the  Sun.  The 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  successors  sent  sumptuous  gifts  to 
the  churches,  and  these,  together  with  the  fine  domestic  possessions 
of  the  Spanish  colonists,  served  as  examples  from  which  to  work,  for 
the  Indian  craftsmen.” 
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l'pi)er:  A  comer  of  the  exhibit  at  The  Catholic  University  of  America.  This  group  includes  in  addition  to 
several  of  the  fine  |)aintings  five  notable  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  collection— a  handomely  carve<l  table 
and  box,  a  leather-covered  chest  and  chair,  and  a  four-back  settee  with  brocade  upholstered  seat.  Lower: 

sixteenth  century  golden  bed.  The  finest  piece  of  furniture  in  the  collection  is  the  gilded  bed  which 
combines  In  its  Churrigueresque  carvings  .Moorish,  S(>anish  and  Incan  influences.  The  Spanish  style 
of  stool  was  modified  by  the  Incan  artists. 


Courteny  of  The  Catholic  University  of  America. 


ADORATION  OF  THF,  MAOI. 

This  pirture  of  the  three  Magi  presenting  their  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  to  the  Christ  Child 
shows  a  (|unint  touch  in  the  introduction  of  llamas  instead  of  camels. 


REPOSK  IN  EGYPT. 

A  stroiiK  Flemish  influ¬ 
ence  is  observable  in  the 
backKTound  of  this  six¬ 
teenth  century  painting. 


CourtMy  of  The  Cothoiic  Univeralty  of  America. 
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.  A  Spanish  artist  and  critic,  Sehor  J.  Moya  del  Pino,  wrote  after 
seeing  the  exhibit  in  San  Francisco:  “In  the  paintings  of  this  collection 
two  general  influences  are  seen:  Gothic  Renaissance  and  the  Baroque 
or  Churrigueresco  (Spanish  rococo).” 

The  individual  artists  of  the  paintings  in  Mrs.  Freyer’s  collection 
are  not  known.  But  it  is  known  that  among  the  religious  orders  there 
were  many  members  who  could  paint.  Then,  too,  the  wealthy 
Spanish  nobility  brought  with  them  artists,  from  whom  the  natives 
were  quick  to  learn.  The  Indians  proved  especially  well  qualified  to 
do  woodcarving,  an  art  in  wliich  the  many  products  of  their  own 
making  still  emphasize  their  ability.  All  the  elements  of  South 
American  culture  can  be  traced  in  colonial  art,  from  the  Ilispano- 
Moresque  to  the  Indian,  blended  together  to  make  something  new 
and  original. 

How  art  was  influenced  by  a  new  environment  is  very  well  shown 
by  the  painting  “The  Gifts  of  the  Magi”,  in  which  the  Mother  of 
Ghrist  is  robed  in  the  garments  of  an  Inca  princess.  The  guards  are 
dressed  like  Indian  boys,  and  instead  of  the  camels  that  are  usually 
present  in  this  scene,  the  Peruvian  artist  used  llamas,  which  are  native 
to  the  countrj'. 

Miss  Ada  Rainey,  art  critic  of  the  Washington  Post,  wrote  in  that 
paper:  “One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  paintings  is  that  of  ‘Our  Lady 
of  Victory  of  Malaga.’  The  gold  in  her  gown  gives  her  a  distinctly 
Oriental  touch,  an  almost  barbaric  splendor  which  gleams  in  many  of 
the  Peruvian  paintings.  This  gold  work,  almost  an  encrustation, 

.  .  .  has  not  tarnished  in  all  the  passing  centuries,  as  it  is  of  the  pure 
gold  found  in  Peru.” 

The  furniture,  according  to  Senor  Moya,  showed  the  same  influences 
evident  in  the  painting,  although  there  are  some  examples  entirely 
non-Spanish  in  decoration.  He  especially  praises  the  “magnificent 
bed,  worthy  of  a  viceroy”,  which  he  declares  to  be  the  most  valuable 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  collection,  a  unique  specimen  because  of  its 
beautiful  proportions  and  originality  of  carving.  The  baldachin  is 
definitely  Spanish,  and  the  rest  is  Peruvian,  showing  Spanish  or,  more 
precisely,  Majorcan,  traits. 

In  his  appreciation  of  the  furniture,  Walter  Rendell  Storey,  writing 
in  the  magazine  section  of  the  N^ew  York  Times  for  January  4,  1931, 
also  speaks  highly  of  the  bed:  “There  is  a  massive  bed  carved  and 
gilded,  magnificent  enough  for  a  viceroy.  The  head  and  foot  boards 
incorporate  the  native  pineapple  as  a  decorative  motif.  From  the 
reddish  gilt  canopy  board  hangs  crimson  damask.  *  An  abundance 
of  carving  and  gold  is  also  seen  on  two  damask-covered  stools, 
placed  at  either  side  of  the  high  bed.  The  Inca  workmen  knew 
a  secret  long  since  lost — the  process  of  reducing  gold  to  a  liquid  for 
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THE  ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  VTKOIN. 

The  cherubs  frnniing  the  i>ortrait  hold  symbols  of  the  VirRin’s  attributes.  In  the  upiier  corners  of  the 
background  are  pictured  the  I..adder  of  Jacob  and  the  (late  of  Heaven,  while  in  the  lower  ap|>ear  the 
Palm  of  Egypt  and  a  tree  representing  the  Balm  of  Oilead. 


Courtesy  of  The  Cstholic  University  of  America. 


QUEEX  OF  THE  ANGELS. 


This  late  seventeenth  rentury  (minting  represents  the  Virgin  crowned;  hence  the  halo  of  angels  instead  of 
the  tLsual  stars.  The  upper  section  typifies  Heaven,  with  the  Bles-sed  Trinity  and  the  celestial  choir. 
.\ngels  at  the  left  hold  the  Gate  of  Heaven,  lilies  of  purity  and  the  Ble.ssed  Sacrament,  and  the  Tower  of 
David;  tho.se  at  the  right  bear  Jacob’s  Ladder,  lilies  and  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  Fountain  of  Ixtve. 
The  Saint  at  the  left  is  Francis  de  Assisi  with  the  symbols  of  the  Passion  of  ('hrist,  and  at  the  right  Duns 
Scotus,  the  first  defender  of  the  ihx-trine  of  the  Virginity  of  Mary. 
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“OCR  LADY  OF  VIC- 
TORY  OF  MALAGA.” 


the  purpose  ot  gilding  furniture.  Tn  the  days  before  Pizarro  con¬ 
quered  Peru,  only  the  palaces  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Incas  and 
the  temples  of  their  sun  god  could  have  such  furniture.  The  ruby 
glaze  of  this  ancient  gilding,  seen  also  on  the  old  frames  of  the  paint¬ 
ings,  produces  an  effect  similar  to  ancient  Hispano-Moresque  pottery 
ware.” 

Another  critic  who  has  described  the  collection  is  Mary  Mayo 
Crenshaw.  She  wrote  in  Antiques  for  October  1928:  “Free  use 
was  made  of  the  Spanish  cordovan  leather  for  chair  backs,  seats, 
chest  coverings,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  this  leather  was  merely 
tooled,  but  it  was  often  colored,  as  in  the  frailero.  In  the  Freyer 
collection,  leather  covers  the  many-sized  chests  and  boxes  wiiich  so 
delight  the  Spanish  heart,  chests  varying  from  the  caja  de  novia,  or 
bride’s  chest,  down  to  little  table  boxes  of  every  size  and  description. 

“One  of  these  is  a  vargueno  cabinet  as  interpreted  by  an  Inca 
Indian.  Another,  a  leather-covered  box  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
contains  wntliin  the  cover  a  painting,  apparently  executed  a  hundred 


In  this  canvas,  one  of  the 
outstanding  of  the  collec¬ 
tion,  which  represents  the 
altar  of  “Our  Lady  of 
Victory”  at  Malaga, 
Spain,  lavish  use  has  been 
made  of  gold  in  the  Vir¬ 
gin's  crown  and  robe. 


Courtesy  of  The  Catoolic  Pnivervity  ol  Aiuerica. 
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years  later,  whose  lovely  colors  glow  with  a  Fragonard  suggestion. 
Here  is  a  table  box  charmingly  inlaid  with  native  woods  after  the 
intarsia  manner  of  the  Italians,  while  another  shows  bone  inlay  in 
the  certosina  style.  All  styles  were  grist  to  their  mill — these  color- 
loving,  primitive  artists.” 

In  the  Antiquarian  for  February  1931,  another  piece  of  furniture 
was  described  as  follows:  “The  four-back  settee  is  almost  identical 
with  contemporaneous  adaptations  of  Chippendale  produced  in 
Spain,  and  especially  in  Majorca;  yet  again  the  details  of  carving 
bespeak  the  Inca  influence.” 

After  viewing  this  collection,  we  can  appreciate  the  words  of 
Philip  Ainsworth  Means,  ex-director  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Archaeology  of  Lima  and  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  Peruvian 
history.  He  writes:  “In  March  1934  Cuzco — and  with  it  all  Peru — 
commemorated  the  second  founding  of  the  city;  the  founding  of  the 
Spanish  and  Christian  city.  There  is  a  tendency  at  times  to  con¬ 
sider  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  as  the  final  setting  of  the 
Inca  sun.  It  has  a  deeper  significance.  It  represents  at  once  an 


This  seventeenth  century 
paintinit  by  an  unknown 
artist  shows  a  marked 
Italian  influence. 


ST.  JOH.N  THE  EVAN- 
OELIST. 


Courtcay  of  The  Catholic  Uaivaraity  of  America. 
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ST.  AUQCSTINE. 

This  canvas  from  Cuico 
dates  from  the  early  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 


t'llESTOF  DK.WVEK.-i 

Of  simple  lines,  this  chest 
deiiends  upon  fine  inlays 
of  native  woods  for  its 
ornamentation. 

Court««y^of^The  Cftthotic  University  of  Americs. 


SPANISH  TYPE  TABLE 


Elaborate  carvinR  distin- 
imishes  this  table,  which 
follows  closely  the  Spanish 


In .  this  early  SpanUh- 
Peruvian  painting,  the 
Virgin  is  attired  in  the 
dress  of  an  Inca  princess. 


Courtesy  Tbs  Catholic  University  of  America. 
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end  and  a  beginning.  The  purely  pagan  and  aboriginal  Peru  began 
to  fade  away.  The  Christian  and  Spanish  Peru  began  to  dawn. 
In  other  words,  history  may  in  some  instances  be  compared  to  a 
river.  In  this  case  we  see  the  confluence  of  the  native  stream 
uniting  with  the  Spanish  one  to  form  the  bi-racial  and  bi-cultural 
civilization  of  contemporary  Peru.” 

Ever  since  its  arrival  in  the  United  States,  this  large  collection 
of  art  objects  has  served  as  an  instrument  of  good  will.  Besides 
the  critics  who  have  received  it  so  enthusiastically,  several  thousand 
students  and  art  lovers  have  seen  and  enjoyed  it.  Before  it  went  on 
display  at  The  Catholic  University  of  America  in  1932,  it  had  been 
shown  in  the  Legion  of  Honor  Auditorium,  San  Francisco,  1926; 
Los  Angeles,  1927;  Mrs.  Freyer’s  home  in  Washington,  1928;  Toledo 
Museum  of  Art,  1930;  and  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  1931. 


THE  NEW 

NUEVO  LAREDO-MEXICO  CITY 
HIGHWAY 

By  JOSE  TERCERO* 

Chief,  Travel  Dtvision,  Pan  American  Union 

July  l,  1936,  wUl  go  down  in  the  annals  of  the  Americas  as  a 
memorable  date.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  great  highway 
extending  766  miles  from  the  border  of  the  United  States  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  capital  was  formally  inaugurated  with  a  brief  and  cordial  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  International  Bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  between 
Laredo,  Texas  and  Nuevo  Laredo,  Tamaulipas. 

Time  and  space  allow  but  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  main 
features  of  this  important  artery.  One  could  dwell  at  length  on  its 
far  reaching  significance  for  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  and  on  its  wider  international  import  as  the  first  link  of 
the  great  Inter-American  Highway  System.  Likewise,  many  pages 
could  be  filled  with  a  minute  description  of  the  engineering  achieve¬ 
ments  that  tliis  road  represents,  and  with  a  chronological  and  technical 
liistory  of  its  construction.  Since  tliis,  however,  would  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  article,  the  follo^^ing  lines  are  confined  to  giving  an 
account  of  the  road,  as  seen  with  the  eyes  of  a  casual  traveler. 

The  road  traverses  four  distinct  and  sharply  different  zones  and 
presents  in  ever  changing  pattern  a  variety  of  panoramas  which 
never  become  monotonous.  There  are  first  the  extensive,  arid  plains 
of  the  north,  w'here  grow  innumerable  species  of  cacti,  huisaches, 
mezquites  and  stunted  thorny  bushes.  The  ground  is  constantly 
ascending  towards  the  mountains  farther  south,  but  the  climb  is  so 
gradual  that  the  terrain  seems  completely  flat  for  a  good  many  miles. 
The  highway  after  leaving  Nuevo  Laredo  follows  the  desert  in  a 
straight  line,  without  deviating  an  inch  for  some  67  miles,  in  what  is 
at  present  the  longest  road  tangent  in  the  world.  Soon  a  bluish  haze 
breaks  the  line  of  the  horizon,  and  rapidly  begins  to  take  shape  until 
the  profile  of  the  first  ranges  becomes  clearly  discernible.  From  here 
on,  the  mountains  are  never  out  of  sight  and  constitute  a  fascinating 
feature  of  all  landscapes.  The  road  meets  the  foothills  and  in  a  series 
of  gentle  grades  and  well  banked,  though  sharp  curves,  climbs  over 
Mamulique  Pass,  attaining  a  height  of  2,280  feet,  and  affording  superb 

>  Mr.  Tercero  was  the  representative  of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  the  inauguration  of  the  highway. — 
Editob. 
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Against  a  distant  barkgruund  of  limit ioulored  mountains,  the  highway  traverses  Mamuli<iue  Pass  in  a 

series  of  sharp  curves. 

views  of  the  grayisli  plains  below  and  of  the  multicolored,  bare 
mountainsides.  A  series  of  odd  looking,  horizontal  mesas  is  left 
behind,  and  Monterrey,  the  chief  industrial  center  of  Mexico,  146 
miles  from  the  border,  appears  in  the  distance,  its  many  smoke  stacks 
and  churches  towers  completely  overwhelmed  by  gigantic  mountains 
of  fantastic  profiles,  that  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  floor 
of  the  valley. 

Leaving  Monterrey,  which  stands  at  1,769  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
road  follows  a  broad  canyon  formed  by  the  famous  Saddle  Mountain 
on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  by  three  parallel  ranges  of  the  majestic 
Sierra  Anahuac,  and  enters  the  second  zone,  wholly  different  in  every 
respect  from  the  first.  A  steady  loss  of  altitude  carries  the  highway 
through  a  succession  of  fertile  sub-tropical  valleys,  always  hemmed  in 
or  framed  by  the  ever  present  sierras.  The  scanty,  forlorn  vegetation 
of  the  northern  desert  has  now  given  way  to  sugar  cane,  cotton  and 
corn  plantations,  to  clusters  of  trees  shading  the  cultivated  fields,  to 
vegetable  gardens  and  fruit  orchards,  to  a  profusion  of  flowers  gracing 
even  the  tiniest  of  native  houses  in  all  the  small  villages  seen  from  the 
road.  Occasionally  a  knot  of  mountains  stands  in  the  way,  and  the  road 
climbs  through  heavily  wooded,  narrow  canyons,  and  dips  again, 
reaching  lower  and  lower  altitudes.  Extensive  orange  and  lemon 
groves  are  left  behind,  innumerable  streams  are  crossed,  and  the 
appearance  of  mango,  aguacate  (avocado)  and  banana  trees,  as  well 
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as  a  noticeable  rise  in  temperature,  clearly  indicate  that  the  tropics 
are  at  hand.  The  road  is  now  a  wide,  well  defined  dull  colored  ribbon 
laid  over  the  gorgeously  luscious  jungle.  At  times  the  road  turns 
into  an  avenue  of  tall,  graceful  palms;  at  others  the  thick  vegetation 
forms  a  canyon  of  riotous  colors,  flocks  of  green,  yellow  and  red 
parrots  noisily  cross  and  recross  overhead,  wliile  thousands  of  wild 
orchids  display  their  e.xotic  beauty  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  for 
ji  miles  at  a  stretch. 

I  The  mountains,  liigher  than  before  but  now  covered  with  vegeta- 

||  tion,  begin  to  close  in.  After  reaching  the  lowest  altitude,  90  feet 

jj  above  the  sea  which  lies  only  a  few  miles  to  the  East,  the  road  must 

P  now  climb  the  savage  barrier. 

S'  And  climb  it  does,  entering,  scaling  and  leaving  behind  the  third 

I;  zone,  the  great  Sierra  Madre  Oriental,  in  what  the  experts  have  called 

k{  one  of  the  most  amazing  engineering  feats  in  all  the  history  of  moun- 

|i|  tain  road  construction.  This  zone,  even  for  the  least  informed  of 

laymen,  is  without  doubt  the  most  fantastic  and  dramatically  beautiful 
|l  section  of  the  entire  highway.  The  Mexican  engineers  and  road 

jj  workers  have  here  attained  a  superlative  degree  of  technical  perfec- 

■|  tion,  and  although  a  height  of  almost  9,000  feet  will  have  to  be 

attained  before  completing  the  crossing  of  the  sierras,  the  entire 
ascent  can  be  made  in  high  gear.  For  miles  at  a  stretch  not  a  single 


Phutocrapti  by  the  author. 

A  BRIEF  STOP  AT  LINARES. 

.\t  each  |>ause  in  the  motor  journey  the  members  of  the  party  at  the  inauguration  of  the  highway  were 
greeted  with  cordial  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  tteople. 

tangent  is  encountered,  and  the  road  winds  its  way  up,  and  up,  in  an 
interminable  succession  of  broad,  well-built,  safe  and  graceful  curv'es. 
Every  turn  brings  indescribable  vistas  and  panoramas,  up,  around  and 
below.  The  vegetation  gradually  changes  as  the  ascent  continues, 
and  at  many  places  the  road  faces  across  savage  chasms  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  display  of  the  flora  of  the  torrid,  the  temperate  and  the  frigid 
zones,  as  a  gigantic  back-drop  painted  by  cyclopean  hands  on  the 
walls  of  the  barrier,  from  the  dark  depths  of  the  abyss  to  the  mountain 
tops,  at  times  literally  lost  in  the  clouds.  The  warm  moisture  from 
the  hot  bottom  of  scores  of  canyons  and  ravines  turns  to  fog  as  it 
reaches  higher  levels,  and  the  panoramas  take  on  a  weird,  unbeliev¬ 
able  aspect,  as  the  road  continues  on  its  way  up,  sometimes  under, 
sometimes  in,  and  sometimes  above  masses  of  clouds,  which  con¬ 
stantly  move,  and  shift  and  change  shape  hy  the  action  of  the  wind 
currents  blowing  through  gorges  and  defiles. 

The  barrier  has  been  conquered,  and  the  highway  rather  suddenly 
enters  the  fourth  and  last  zone:  the  vast  central  plateau,  broken  at  a 
thousand  places  by  knots  of  barren  mountains  which  wall  in  innumer¬ 
able  mesetas  ami  valleys.  Onward  to  its  destination  goes  the  road, 
practically  level  now,  crossing  fields  of  corn  and  extensive  maguey 
plantations,  passing  numerous  little  towns  with  massive  stone 
churches,  haciendas  and  ancient  bridges,  landmarks  of  the  colonial 
period  built  two  and  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  skirting  mining 
settlements.  The  road  passes  within  a  few  miles  of  the  world  famous 
archaeological  center  of  Teotihuacdn,  where  the  pyramids  of  the 
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Photocraph  by  the  author. 


AT  VALLES 

While  the  caravan  made  a  brief  stop  to  refuel,  the  people  of  Valles  paid  tribute  to  the  flags  of  the  I'nited 
States  and  Mexico  in  a  simple  and  touching  ceremony. 


Sun.  and  the  Moon  and  the  temple  of  Quetzalcoatl  still  bear  witness 
to  the  amazing  civilization  of  the  ancient  Toltees,  and  enters  the 
great  Valley  of  Me.xico,  almost  completely  encircled  by  high,  wooded 
ranges  and  guarded  by  two  giant  snow-capped  sentinels.  Soon  the 
road  enters  Mexico  City  and  follows  one  of  the  oldest  streets  in  the 
New  World  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  The  immense  center 
doorway  of  the  National  Palace,  facing  the  vast  Plaza  de  Armas, 
marks  the  official  terminus  of  the  highway,  a  little  over  766  miles  from 
the  United  States  border. 

Mexico  has  expended,  up  to  June  1936,  over  sixty-one  and  threc- 
(juarter  million  pesos  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  which  began  in 
September  1925.  The  right-of-way  is  about  40  feet  wide,  almost 
throughout  the  length  of  the  road,  with  a  paved  roadway  of  over 
21)^  feet.  There  are  2,975  small  bridges  and  culverts  and  168  large 
bridges,  the  longest  of  which,  over  the  Purificacion  River,  has  a  span 
of  891  feet.  The  road  reaches  a  high  altitude  of  8,217  feet  and  a  low 
of  90  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  completion  of  this  great  liighway,  of  wliich  Mexico  may  well 
and  justly  be  proud,  is  a  symbol  of  the  vision  and  determination 
with  which  the  Mexican  people  are  carrying  on  their  plan  of  har¬ 
monious  development  and  progress.  Important  as.it  is  in  its  inter¬ 
national  aspect,  the  Nuevo  Laredo-Mexico  City  Highway,  how¬ 
ever,  is  vastly  more  important  from  a  national  standpoint,  since  it 
has  opened  to  the  Mexicans  an  immense  portion  of  their  territory 
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with  enormous  eeonoinic  uiul  social  possibilities.  Moreover,  this 
road  is  only  a  part  of  the  excellently  planned  national  highway 
system  which  is  rapidly  being  constructed  anti  which,  upon  its 
completion  in  a  not  too  distant  future,  will  constitute  a  primary 
factor  in  the  attainment  of  a  better  life  for  the  great  masses  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  in  the  strengthening  of  national  cohesion  and  national  unity. 

It  was  the  honor  of  the  writer 
to  represent  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  the  inauguration  of  this 
road,  and  to  accompany  a  group 
of  delegates  of  the  governmental, 
automobile,  engineering,  journal¬ 
istic,  commercial,  and  industrial 
circles  of  the  Ignited  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala  invited 
by  the  Mexican  Government  to 
be  the  guests  of  ^^exico  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  highway. 
.V  delegation  of  distinguished  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  similar  circles  in 
Me.xico,  headed  by  llis  Excellency 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Gen.  Eduardo  Hay,  met  the  in¬ 
vited  delegates  at  the  border  and 
escorted  them  to  Mexico  City  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  road. 
Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mexico,  the  following  rep¬ 
resented  the  United  States:  Hon. 
Jolm  Nance  Garner, Vice  President 
of  theUnited  States ;  Hon.  Josephus 
Daniels,  Ambassador  to  Me.xico; 
Hon.  Tom  Connally,  Senator  from 
Texas;  Hon.  William  Gibbs  Mc- 
Adoo,  Senator  from  California; 
Hon.  Carl  A.  Hatch,  Senator  from  New  Mexico;  Hon.  Dennis  Chavez, 
Senator  from  New  Me.xico;  Hon.  Wilburn  Cartwright,  Representative 
from  Oklaldoma ;  Hon.  R.  Ewing  Thomason,  Representative  from  Texas ; 
Hon.  George  Burnham,  Representative  from  California;  Hon.  John  J. 
Dempsey,  Representative  from  New  Mexico ;  Edward  L.  Reed,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State ;  and  William  P.  Blocker,  American  consul,  Santiago,  Cuba  } 
The  official  delegates  of  Guatemala  were  Dr.  Manuel  Echeverria 

» The  -American  delegation  had  in  all  over  40  members,  including  several  high  ofllrials  of  the  I'nited 
States  Oovernraent  and  several  distinguished  delegates  of  private  organizations. 


'  *  _  ■  '  =  •'»  v-s  ■ 

Photosrapb  by  tbe  author. 

TWO  OI  TSTANDINO  HIOHWAY 
EN(1INEER.«!. 

.•stfior  Carlos  Baz&n,  Director  Oeneral  of  the 
National  Highway  Board  of  Mexico,  and 
Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Chief,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  The  latter,  an  official 
delegate  at  the  inauguration  of  the  highway, 
paid  significant  tribute  to  the  Mexican 
engineers. 
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Vidaurri,  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  and  Senor  A.  Bickford,  Assistant 
Highways  Director. 

The  ceremonies  at  the  International  Bridge  and  at  various  points 
along  the  road,  as  well  as  at  the  entrance  to  the  City  of  Mexico, 
were  devoid  of  cumbersome  formalities.  A  spirit  of  genuine  cordiality 
was  the  dominant  note  of  all  official  and  unofficial  functions  and 
entertainments  arranged  by  the  hosts.  The  delegates  were  deeply 
impressed  by  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  the  welcome  accorded 
to  them  throughout  their  stay  in  Mexico  and  wore  overwhelmed  by 
repeated  demonstrations  of  the  traditional  hospitality  of  the  Mexican 
people. 


Photocraph  by  the  author. 


AT  IXTAJAMAL. 

High  in  the  Sierras,  a  group  of  Indians  welcomed  the  delegates  with  pirlurestiue  ceremonial  dances. 

No  efforts  were  spared  by  the  organizers  to  make  the  stay  of  the 
delegates  pleasant  and  comfortable  in  every  respect.  To  enable  the 
delegates  to  inspect  the  highway  at  their  leisure  and  to  give  the 
authorities  of  the  four  Mexican  States  traversed  by  the  road  an 
opportunity  to  entertain  the  visitors,  the  journey  from  the  border 
to  the  capital  was  arranged  in  four  stages,  with  three  overnight 
stops  en  route  A  motorcade  of  over  sixty  automobiles,  two  ambu¬ 
lances  fully  equipped  and  in  charge  of  a  corps  of  doctors  and  nurses, 
and  several  baggage  trucks,  was  awaiting  the  delegates  at  the  Mexi¬ 
can  end  of  the  International  Bridge.  A  platoon  of  Mexico’s  famous 
motorcycle  highway  patrol  escorted  the  caravan  throughout  the 
trip.  A  special  mail,  telegraph,  and  radio-telegraph  service  kept  the 
delegates  in  constant  communication  with  the  principal  centers  of 
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Mexico  and  tlie  Uniteil  States,  delivering  and  forwarding  corre¬ 
spondence,  telegraphic  messages,  press  news  and  dispatches. 

After  the  delegates  had  partaken  of  light  refreshments  prepared  by 
the  Nuevo  Laredo  authorities  and  by  distinguished  representatives  of 
social  and  commercial  circles  of  this  border  town,  the  motorcade 
started  at  11a.  m.  on  the  first  lap  of  its  journey  to  Mexico  City.  At 
the  outskirts  of  Monterrey,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon 
and  the  chief  industrial  center  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  the  cara¬ 
van  was  welcomed  by  the  State  and  city  authorities  and  escorted 
to  its  hotels.  A  tour  of  inspection  of  the  city,  organized  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  was  followed  by  a  banquet  tendered  by  the  governor  of  the 
State  of  Nuev'o  Leon  and  the  commander  of  the  hYderal  Forces  of 
this  district,  as  well  as  by  the  city  authorities.  The  banquet  was 
served  at  Chipinque,  a  delightful  mountain  resort  overlooking  Monte¬ 
rrey,  en  route  to  which  the  delegates  received  their  first  impression 
of  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  Mexican  engineers  who  have  built 
a  marvellously  scenic  9-mile  mountain  road  from  Monterrey  to 
Chipinque. 

The  second  day,  July  2,  the  caravan  left  Monterrey  at '9:00  a.  m. 
and  started  southward,®  reentering  the  State  of  Tamaulipas  and 

*  Vice-President  Garner  was  unable  to  continue  to  Mexico  City,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  on 
July  2. 


<'<iurt««y  ot  Furlnni:  Nervier, 


THE  KO.\I)  ON  THE  PL.VTEAU. 


Organ  cactus  and  large  shade  trees  grow  along  the  road  edge  in  this  section,  near  Zimap&n. 
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Courtesy  of  the  National  Kailways  of  Mexico. 

PYRAMID  OF  THE  SUN,  SAN  JUAN  TEOTIUUACAN. 


The  iuternational  highway  passes  within  a  few  miles  of  the  archaeological  site  of  Teotihuacan  with  its 
two  pyramids  and  citadel— mute  evidence  of  the  Toltec  culture  of  1,000  to  SOO  years  H.  C. 


stopping  at  the  capital,  Ciudad  Victoria,  to  be  the  guests  of  the  State 
authorities  at  a  delightful  open-air  luncheon  served  in  a  beautiful 
jiark  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  delegates  were  entertained  by 
Mexican  musicians  attired  in  the  colorful  garb  of  tbe  Tainaulipecos. 
After  an  easy  and  comfortable  ride,  the  party  arrived  late  in  the 
afternoon  at  Villa  Juarez,  where  the  authorities  of  this  new  and  thriv¬ 
ing  little  city,  which  is  growing  rapidly  around  the  modern  sugar  mill 
of  El  Mante,  arranged  a  public  celebration  with  music,  fireworks  and 
dance  in  the  tree-shaded  plaza.  The  inhabitants  of  Villa  Juarez 
participated  en  masse,  and  showered  the  delegates  with  continued 
demonstrations  of  cordiality  and  friendliness.  Some  of  the  delegates 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  guests  of  a  clean  little  hotel, 
the  completion  of  which  was  rushed  for  this  occasion. 

The  climb  to  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains,  the  most 
spectacular  portion  of  the  highway,  was  begun  the  next  day,  Jidy  3, 
shortly  after  the  party  left  Villa  Juarez.  Midway  up,  at  a  spot 
commanding  a  superb  view,  the  national  road  authorities  enter¬ 
tained  the  delegation  at  luncheon  in  the  field  headcpiarters  at  Chapul- 
haucAn;  the  ascent  was  completed  in  the  afternoon  and  the  party 
reached  the  quaint,  picturesque  mining  town  of  Zimapan  where  the 
city  officials  entertained  the  delegates  at  a  succulent  supper  served 
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The  center  doorway  o(  the  Government  Palace,  on  the  site  of  Montezuma’s  residence,  marks  the  official 
terminus  of  the  new  highway. 


under  a  huge  ahuehuete*  whose  branches  shade  an  area  at  least 
60  feet  in  diameter.  After  the  supper,  a  concert  was  given  in  the 
beautiful  plaza  facing  an  ancient  colonial  church  and  a  dance  was 
held  under  the  arcade  of  the  old  Municipal  Palace. 

The  following  day,  Jidy  4,  after  a  hearty  breakfast  and  a  cordial 
send-off,  the  caravan  proceeded  on  its  way,  making  a  brief  stop  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  highway  to  participate  in  the  unveiling  of 
a  monument  erected  by  the  American  colony  in  Mexico  as  a  token 
of  friendship  to  the  Mexican  people  and  as  a  tribute  to  “the  vision 
of  their  authorities,  the  skill  of  their  engineers  and  the  labor  of  their 
workmen”.  Ambassador  Daniels  made  an  eloquent  address  of  pre¬ 
sentation. 

The  welcome  of  the  Government  and  inhabitants  of  the  State  of 
Hidalgo  was  offered  the  delegates  at  a  luncheon  tendered  in  the  old 
mining  center  of  Pachuca,  after  which  the  motorcade  continued  on 
its  way  to  Mexico  City,  arriving  at  the  town  of  Atzacoalco  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  metropolis,  where  the  delegates  were  received  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Federal  District.  A  huge  triumphal  arch  had 
been  erected  at  this  spot,  representing  a  colonial  gateway  adorned 
with  the  coat  of  arms  of  Mexico  City  as  the  Indian,  colonial,  and 
independent  metropolis.  The  chief  of  the  Federal  District  presented 
the  delegates  with  a  golden  key  to  the  city,  the  massive  nail- 
studded  doors  were  swung  open  and  the  caravan  entered  the  Federal 
District  amid  the  cheers  and  applause  of  the  gathered  multitude. 

*  A  species  of  gigantic  cypress,  peculiar  to  Mexico. 
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A  series  of  functions  and  entertainments  took  place  during  tlie 
three-day  stay  of  the  delegation  in  the  Mexican  capital.  There  was 
a  grand  ball  at  the  American  Club  in  Mexico  City,  on  the  night  of 
July  4;  a  colorful  jaripeo  at  the  National  Stadium,  the  morning  of 
July  5th,  in  which  the  Mexican  charros  did  honor  to  their  reputation 
as  skilled  horsemen  and  gallant  gentlemen  riders;  a  typical  Mexican 
merienda  (or  light  supper)  was  served  in  the  early  evening  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec  in  the  heart  of  Mexico’s  world- 
famed  park;  and  to  close  a  memorable  day,  the  delegates  were  guests 
of  honor  at  a  “Mexican  night”  on  the  Lake  of  Chapultepec.  A 
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MONUMENT  PRESENTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  COLONY  IN  MEXICO. 

"  In  the  form  of  an  o|)en  book  this  monument  is  placed  to  remind  pas.sing  travelers  that  the  history-  of 
progress  is  the  history  of  trans|>ortation  and  communication,  and  on  its  pages  will  be  inscribed  a  re¬ 
cord  of  the  present  friendshi|),  of  the  future  deeper  and  broader  mutual  understanding  between 
.Mexicans  and  .\raericans,”  said  .\mbasador  Daniels  in  presenting  this  monument. 


scries  of  huge  barges  like  floating  stages  representing  the  principal 
Indian  sections  of  the  Republic  and  lavishly  decorated  with  flowers, 
plants  and  streamers  typifying  the  flora,  fauna  and  typical  costumes 
of  each  section,  floated  past  the  stands  erected  on  the  shores  of  the 
beautiful  lake,  each  carrying  a  group  of  musicians,  singers,  and 
dancers  brought  specially  for  the  occasion  from  all  corners  of  the 
Republic.  The  delegates  admired  the  colorful  costumes,  listened  to 
the  charming  music  and  saw  the  symbolic  dances  of  the  principal 
sections  of  Mexico,  in  a  truly  magnificent  show  of  the  folklore  and 
native  artistry  of  the  Mexican  people.  A  fantastic  display  of  fire¬ 
works  kept  ablaze  the  waters  of  the  lake. 
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On  July  6  President  Cardenas  received  the  delegates  in  a  most 
informal  and  cordial  interview  at  the  National  Palace.  From  there 
the  delegation  went  to  the  National  Stadium  for  a  sports  festival 
and  a  program  of  group  dances  arranged  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Federal  District.  After  this  theel  degates  were  guests  of  the  Am¬ 
bassador  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  American  Embassy. 

On  July  7,  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Mexican  Congress 
held  a  special  session  in  honor  of  the  United  States  Senators  and 
Representatives  members  of  the  party.  Thereafter  a  banquet  was 
tendered  by  the  Mexican  Congress  at  the  magnificent  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts.  In  the  evening  a  simple  and  cordial  ceremony  of  farewell 
took  place  at  the  Colonia  station,  where  the  party  entrained  for  the 
return  to  the  United  States. 

The  magnificent  dream  of  having  all  the  continental  Republics 
of  the  New  World  united  by  a  vast  system  of  highways  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  a  reality.  Long  sections  of  the  second  link,  between  the 
capital  of  Mexico  and  the  Guatemalan  border,  are  already  open  to 
traffic  and  the  Mexican  Government  plans  to  complete  this  link 
within  the  next  three  years.  Meanwhile,  road  construction  in  the 
Central  and  South  American  countries  is  proceeding  at  a  fast  pace, 
many  of  the  Republics  being  already  inter-connected  by  excellent 
highways  which  will  form  part  of  the  great  inter-American  system. 

In  this,  as  in  other  fields  of  Pan  American  endeavor,  Mexico  is 
characteristically  playing  its  part,  hrilliantly  and  with  high  honors. 
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COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

El  Nvevo  Reyno  de  Granada. — A  famous,  now  rare  book  came  to  light 
during  revision  in  the  Pan  American  l^nion  Library.  This  was  the 
Ilistoria  general  de  las  'conquistas  del  Xvero  Reyno  de  Granada,  by 
Lucas  Fernandez  Piedrahita,  published  in  1688.  To  historians,  this 
work  is  known  as  one  of  the  “highest  importance  for  the  early  history 
of  New  Granada.”  It  contains  “an  account  of  the  natives  and  their 
customs,  laws,  and  kingdoms  for  many  years  previous  to  the  conquest.” 
To  bibliographers,  the  book  is  known  as  a  source  for  the  earliest 
history  of  northern  South  America.  Unfortunately  only  the  first  part, 
which  brought  the  history  up  to  the  year  1562,  was  ever  published. 
The  illustrations  on  the  three  title-pages  contain  pictures  of  the  con¬ 
querors,  famous  Indians,  and  battles. 

Recent  acquwitions. — Reports  of  the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Relations 
often  contain  valuable  source  material,  including  data  and  reports 
which  might  be  found  in  no  other  place.  Such  repiorts  were  received 
last  month  from  Guatemala  and  Honduras.  The  Guatemalan  report, 
presented  in  1935,  covers  the  year  1934.  The  greater  part  of  this 
lengthy  tome  is  devoted  to  the  First  Central  American  Conference, 
held  in  Guatemala  City  during  March  and  April,  1934.  The  complete 
stenographic  minutes  of  the  18  sessions,  including  the  closing  session  and 
opinions  on  the  work  of  the  conference,  take  up  342  pages  of  the  report. 
The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  in  Tegucigalpa  covers 
the  fiscal  year  1934-35.  Almost  one-half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an 
outline  of  the  relations  of  the  Republic  with  each  country  of  the  world. 
The  second  section,  entitled  Injormaciones  dirersas,  contains,  among 
other  things,  a  list  of  treaties  in  force  to  which  Honduras  is  a  party,  a 
list  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Relations  since  1824,  and  a  list  of 
decisions  of  the  Ministry  during  the  year  1934-35. 
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Again  bibliographies  come  to  the  fore  among  the  books  received 
since  the  last  publication  of  these  notes.  Of  these,  sL\  worthy  of 
particular  mention  are  the  following:  the  Indice  general  de  la  Bihlioteca 
del  Congreso,  published  by  the  Archives  Bureau  of  the  N ational  Congress 
of  Colombia  (a  list  of  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  at  present  in  the 
Library  of  Congress);  liibliografia  de  la  T\irers{dad  de  Im  Ilabana, 
by  Dr.  Juan  Miguel  Dihigo  y  Mestre  (a  bibliography  of  all  the  works 
published  either  as  reports  of  the  University,  theses  presented  to  the 
university,  or  other  works  related  to  the  work  of  the  university, 
arranged  under  various  topics  such  as  literature,  the  sciences,  medi¬ 
cine,  law,  etc.,  and  then  arranged  chronologically  since  the  founding 
of  the  University  200  years  ago);  Xotes  bio-bibliographiqueft:  medecins 
et  natural ixiet^  de  Vancienne  colonie  franqaise  de  Saint-Domingue,  a  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Library  of  the  Haitian  Public  Health  Service  (a  chrono¬ 
logical  history  of  the  best-known  names  in  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  medical  sciences  in  Haiti);  I lispano- American 
literature  in  the  United  States,  1935:  a  bibliography  of  translations  and 
criticisms,  by  Sturgis  E. Leavitt  (a  supplement  to  the  two  lists  previously 
published  by  Prof.  Leavitt  in  1932  and  1935);  ..I  suggestive  bibliography 
for  teachers  of  Si>anish,  by  Cony  Sturgis  (a  list  of  books,  mostly  in 
English,  about  Spain  and  Spanish  America);  The  Spanish  world  in 
English  fiction,  by  Cony  Sturgis  (an  interesting  list  of  general  and 
historical  fiction  “having  Spain,  Spanish  America,  or  the  Spanish 
people  as  a  background”). 

Some  other  new  books  of  interest  received  are  listed  below: 

Excriton  y  (tiscurxox  [de]  Ro(iuc  SAenz  Pena,  cumpilados  jKjr  cl  Doctor  Ricardo 
(Rivera.  ...  1.  I-II.  Buenos  Aires,  Casa  Jacobo  Peuser  ltda.,  cditores,  1935. 
2  V.  27}j  cm.  Contents:  T.  I,  La  actuacion  international;  T.  II,  I^a  presidcncia. 
[Toino  III  of  the.se  writings  was  received  last  fall  and  listed  in  the  Huli.etin  for 
Xovemljer  1935.  Toino  I  contains  the  addresses  and  writings  of  the  late  .\rgentine 
President  at  several  international  conferences  at  which  he  represented  his  country, 
some  of  the  documents  which  are  the  result  of  his  action  as  diplomatic  represent¬ 
ative  in  several  countries,  and  other  writings  and  discourses  of  an  international 
character.  The  second  volume,  “La  Presidcncia”,  is  a  collection  of  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Sdenz  Pena  while  President,  from  1910  to  1913.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these 
two  volumes  were  first  printed  in  1914  and  1915,  respectively.] 

('nrlos  Maria  Ocanfois  y  xit  obra  Ipor]  Theodore  .\ndcrsson.  Traduccion  de 
Francisco  Aguilera.  Madrid,  SocitHlad  general  c.spanola  de  libreria  [1935?]. 
210  p.  front.,  plates,  ports.,  fold,  facsim.  21  cm.  [Dr.  .\ndersson’s  work  is,  in 
addition  to  being  an  excellent  critical  study  of  the  works  of  the  famous  Argentine 
novelist,  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  nationalism  in  Spanish-.Vinerican  litera¬ 
ture,  as  evidenced  by  the  works  of  other  writers  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  (to  which  the  author  devotes  the  first  chapter  of  the  work)  and  the 
“novelas  argentinas”  of  Ocantos,  which  arc  filled  with  .\mericanisms  of  vocabu¬ 
lary,  of  description,  and  of  social  life.  .\n  S-page  bibliography  gives  the  works  of 
Ocantos  and  books  and  periodical  references  which  the  author  consulted.  This 
fine  translation,  commissioned  by  the  publishers  of  Ocantos’  books,  was  made 
by  Francisco  .\guilcra,  now  Kditorial  and  Research  .\ssi.stant  in  the  Division 
of  Intellectual  Coojieration  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union,  while  he  was  a  colleague 
of  Dr.  Ander.sson  in  the  Department  of  Romance  I.<anguages,  Yale  University.] 
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Lan  islan  Malinnas,  por  Paul  Groiissac.  cd.  castellana  ordeiiada  por  el  Con- 
fjreso  de  la  imciun  argeiitina.  .  .  .  Buenos  Aires  [Talleres  grafieos  argentinos, 

L.  .1.  Rosso)  1936.  200  p.,  1  1.  pi.  (fold.  map).  23  cm.  (Publicacion  de  la 
Comisidn  protectora  de  bibliotecas  jmpulares.)  [The  first  edition  of  this  work, 
the  original  French  edition,  was  published  as  the  second  part  of  volume  VI  of  the 
Anales  de  la  Biblioteca  nacional  de  Buenon  Aires,  in  1910.  This  series  of  excellent 
historical  works  was  published  under  the  editorship  of  Sr.  Groussac,  who  was 
from  1885  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1929  director  of  the  National  Library. 
The  author  was  about  to  translate  his  work  into  Spanish  when  he  died.  Since 
this  edition  was  authorized  by  Congress,  it  may  be  considered  an  official  state¬ 
ment  of  the  .Argentine  case  for  ownership  of  the  islands  called  by  the  .Argentines 
Islas  Malvinas  and  by  the  British  Falkland  Islands.  Groussac’s  b(K)k  tells  of 
the  trips  of  discovery  to  the  islands  and  discusses  the  important  cpiestion  of  their 
occupation  and  ownership  since  their  discovery.  His  statements  support  the 
claim  of  .Argentine  ownership  by  documents,  some  of  which  were  available  to 
him  in  the  unpublished  original  manuscripts  as  i)art  of  the  collection  of  the 
National  Library.) 

Mtmogrdphia  brasileira  de  peixes  fluviaes,  por  .Agenor  Couto  de  Magalhues. 

.  .  .  Sao  Paulo,  “Graiihicars”  Romiti,  Lanzara  &  Zanin,  1931.  260,  [2)  p. 

plates  (part  col.)  27  cm.  [Sr.  Magalhaes  is  chief  of  the  section  of  hunting  and 
fishing  of  the  Sao  Paulo  State  Bureau  of  animal  industry.  The  first  four  sec¬ 
tions  serve  as  introductory  material,  describing  geographic  factors  of  Brazil  i)er- 
taining  to  the  culture  of  fish  and  the  economic  and  commercial  im])ortance  of  the 
industry,  and  devoting  one  chapter  to  fish  anatomy;  the  fifth  part,  comprising 
about  two-thirds  of  the  work,  cla.ssifies  and  describes  the  many  families  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  fish.  It  is  well  illustrated.) 

La  enjermedad  de  Centro- America  [por)  Salvador  Mendieta.  .  .  .  Barcelona, 
Tip.  Maucci  [pref.  1934)  3  v.  illus.  (ports.)  19  cm.  Contents:  T.  I,  Descrip- 

cion  del  sujeto  y  sfntomas  de  la  enfermedad;  T.  II,  Diagnostico  y  on'genes  de  la 
dolencia;  T.  Ill,  Terapeutica.  [Sr.  Mendieta,  a  Nicaraguan,  is  an  ardent  chani- 
pion  of  the  union  of  Central  America.  The  first  volume  of  this  series  was  ])ub- 
lished  in  1912,  but  this  new  edition  contains  additional  chapters  to  that  volume, 
bringing  it  up  to  date.  The  two  works.  La  enfermedad  de  Centro- America  and 
Alrededor  del  problema  vniojiista  de  Centro- America,  complement  each  other  and 
give  a  picture  of  Central  American  life,  history,  and  political  conditions.) 

Alrededor  del  problema  unionista  de  Centro- America  [por)  Salvador  Men¬ 
dieta.  .  .  .  Barcelona,  Tip.  Maucci.  [pref.  1934]  2  v.  illus.  (ports.)  19  cm; 

Contents:  T.  1,  FI  unionismo  cn  la  politica  transaccionista  de  Nicaragua. 
T.  II,  Mundialidad  del  problema.  [This  work  studies  Nicaraguan  social  and 
IM>litical  questions  in  their  relation  to  the  problem  of  Central  American  federa¬ 
tion  and  its  world  importance.) 

(luia  geografica  postal.  .  .  .  [Publicacion  del]  Ministcrio  de  correos  y  tele- 
grafos.  Bogotd,  Imprenta  nacional,  1936.  160  p.  24)4  cm.  [This  publication 

is  the  work  of  Sr.  Alfredo  Gilede.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Postal  Department 
for  official  pidilication  because  of  its  complete  information  on  postal  service 
throughout  the  country.  The  volume  will  also  meet  with  the  approval  of 
commercial  and  business  enterprises,  both  national  and  foreign,  because  it  con¬ 
tains  the  most  complete  list  to  date  of  all  Colombian  cities  and  towns  (down  to 
the  smallest  post-offices),  showing  the  Departments  in  which  they  are  located.) 

Indice  general  de  la  Biblioteca  del  Congreso.  .  .  .  [Publicacifin  del)  Departa- 
mento  administrativo  de  archive  y  biblioteca  del  Congreso  nacional,  anexo  a 
las  cihnaras.  Bogota,  Imprenta  nacional,  1936.  203  p.  24)4  cm. 

Histaria  general  de  las  conqvistas  del  nvevo  Regno  de  Granada.  .  .  .  Por  el 
Doctor  D.  Lucas  Fermlndez  Piedrahita.  .  .  .  Amberes,  J.  B.  Verdussen  [1688] 
9  p.  1.,  61  p.,  1  1.,  63-599,  [7]  p.  28  cm. 
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Bibliografia  de  la  Universidad  de  La  Habana,  por  el  Dr.  Juan  Miguel  Dihigo 
y  Mestre.  .  .  .  Habana,  linprenta,  libreria  y  papelerfa  “La  Pro])agandista”, 
1936.  315  p.,  1  1.  pi.  27  cm. 

President  Trujillo,  his  work  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  by  Lawrence  de 
Basault.  An  account  of  the  career  of  Generalfsimo  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo 
Molina,  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  the  accomplishments  and 
development  of  the  Dominican  Republic  under  his  leadership  from  1930  to  1936. 
[Washington,  D.  C.]  The  Washington  publishing  company,  1936.  344  p. 
inch  front.,  jdates,  jjorts.  24  cm.  [The  story  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Dominican  government  during  the  past  five  years  in  political,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  fields.] 

Memoria  de  las  labores  del  ejecutivo  en  el  ramo  de  relaciones  exteriores  durante 
el  afio  administrativo  de  1934,  presentada  a  la  Asamblea  legislativa  en  sus  sesiones 
ordinarias  de  1935.  Guatemala  [Tipograffa  nacional]  1936.  561  p.  illus.,  pi. 

(fold,  diagr.),  tab.  26^  cm. 

Notes  bio-bibliographiques;  mddecins  et  naturalistes  de  I’ancienne  colonie 
frangaise  de  Saint-Domingue.  [Publication  de  la]  Bibliothfeque  du  Service 
d’hygiene.  Direction  gen(?rale.  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  1933.  2  p.  1.,  89  numb.  1. 

23H  cm. 

Memoria  presentada  al  Congreso  nacional  por  el  Secretario  de  estado  en  el  despacho 
de  relaciones  exteriores.  Dr.  Antonio  Bermudez  M.,  1934-35.  Tegucigalpa, 
Talleres  tipogrdficos  nacionales,  1935.  236  p.,  1  1.,  ii,  ii  p.  tables.  (1  fold.) 
27  cm. 

Breves  eon siderac tones  sobre  el  cspahol  que  se  habla  en  Mexico,  por  el  Dr.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Castillo  Najera.  .  .  .  New'  York,  Instituto  de  las  Espanas  en  los  Estados 
I'nidos,  1936.  41  p.  front,  (port.)  19)4  cm.  [This  address  was  delivered  before 
the  Washington  section  of  the  Instituto  on  October  12, 1935.  Dr.  Castillo  Ndjera, 
the  present  Ambassador  of  Mexico  in  Wa.shington,  is  well  known  both  in  medical 
circles  and  in  diplomacy.  This  interesting  address  mentions  the  historical  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  mixture  of  Mexican  idiomatic  expressions  with  the  Spanish,  and  con¬ 
tinues  by  giving  examples,  with  explanations,  of  additions  to  and  changes  in  the 
original  Spanish  language  which  are  incorporated  in  the  Spanish  of  Mexico.] 

Archivo  del  General  Juan  A.  Lavalleja  {1826-27),  publicado  por  cl  Archive 
general  de  la  nacidn  de  la  Republica  oriental  del  Uruguay.  .  .  .  Montevideo, 
Imp.  “El  siglo  ilustrado”,  1935.  xxxvii,  480  p.,  2  1.  pi.  (port.),  2  fold,  tables. 
24  cm.  [The  first  350  documents,  for  the  period  February  1825  to  March  1826, 
relating  to  Lavalleja’s  part  in  the  Uruguayan  revolution  of  1825,  when  he  was 
one  of  the  famous  “Treinta  y  Tres”  who  started  the  movement  for  independence, 
were  printed  in  the  “Revista  histdrica”,  the  publication  of  the  then  .\rchivo 
y  museo  histdrico,  in  volumes  X,  XI  and  XII,  for  the  years  1922,  1923,  and 
1924.  Many  names  known  in  early  Uruguayan  history,  such  as  Trapani, 
Planes,  .\lvear,  and  Rivera,  occur  in  those  first  letters  to  and  from  General 
Lavalleja.  The  present  volume  contains  subsequent  documents,  numbered  351 
to  675,  for  the  period  March  1826  to  August  1827.  In  all,  the  collection  contains 
2,162  documents,  w’hich  were  collecte<l  and  bound  in  14  volumes  for  the  National 
Archives  of  Uruguay,  after  having  been  acquired  from  the  large  Lamas  collection 
of  historical  manu.scripts.  The  re.st  of  the  Lavalleja  material  will  be  published  in 
later  volumes. 

A  suggestive  bibliography  for  teachers  of  Spanish,  by  Cony  Sturgis.  .  .  .  [Stan¬ 
ford  University,  Calif.,  1930]  cover-title,  p.  35-54.  24  cm.  (Reprint  from 

Ilispania,  vol.  XIII,  no.  1,  February  1930.) 

The  Spanish  world  in  English  fiction,  a  bibliography,  by  Cony  Sturgis.  .  .  . 
Boston,  The  F.  W.  Faxon  company,  1927.  80  p.  23)4  cm.  (Useful  reference 
series,  no.  34.) 
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1 1  ispano- American  literature  in  the  United  States,  1935:  a  bibliography  of  trans¬ 
lations  and  criticism,  by  Sturgis  E.  Leavitt.  .  .  .  [Stanford  University,  Calif., 
19315]  cover-title,  p.  201-210.  24  cm.  (Reprint  from  Hispania,  vol.  XIX,  no.  2, 
May  1936.) 

New  ma^razines  or  those  received  for  the  first  time  are  listed  below: 

Cultura;  organo  de  la  biblioteca  popular  “Bernardino  Rivadavia”,  Canada  de 
Gomez  (Repiibliea  .\rgentina).  Ano  7,  n“  57,  marzo-abril,  1936.  [20]  p.  18  x  27 

cm.  Bi-monthly.  Editor:  Vicente  Leoni.  .\ddress:  Canada  de  G6mez, 
■Argentina. 

Uechos  e  ideas;  revista  radical.  Buenos  .\ires.  Ano  1,  n“  10,  abril,  1936. 
[96]  p.  18  X  24  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Enrique  Eduardo  Garcia.  .Address: 
Rivadavia  755,  1®'  piso,  Buenos  .Aires,  .Argentina. 

La  industria  cervecern;  6rgano  de  fomento  y  difusion  de  la  fabricacidn  de  cervezas 
e  industrias  afines.  Buenos  Aires.  .Ano  6,  n“  62,  marzo,  1936.  40  p.  illus. 

23  X  31  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  25  de  Mayo  375,  Buenos  Aires,  .Argentina. 

Xuevos  rumbas;  6rgano  de  la  E.scuela  normal,  Instituto  nacional  de  ciencias 
de  la  educacidn.  Sucre.  .Ano  1,  n°  1,  abril,  1936.  60  p.  17J4  x  23)4  cm. 
Monthly,  Editor:  Vicente  Donoso  Torres.  .Address:  Casilla  137,  Sucre,  Bolivia. 

I’niao  ovina;  revista  dedicada  a  criayao  de  ovelhas  e  ao  commercio  de  sens 
|)r<Kluctos.  Porto  Alegre.  .Anno  1,  n®  1-2,  janeiro-fevereiro,  1936.  48  p. 
23)4  X  31  cm.  Bi-monthly.  Editors:  J.  .Antunes  de  Mattos  e  J.  H.  Correa  de 
Castro.  Address:  Casa  Rural,  1®  andar,  Sala  n®  3,  Porto  .Alegre,  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  Brazil. 

Estudios.  Santiago.  .Ano  4,  n®  41,  abril,  1936.  72  p.  15x23  cm.  Monthlj'. 

■Address:  Ca.silla  3746,  Santiago,  Chile. 

Horizontes;  revi.sta  literaria  social.  Sancti-Spiritus.  Ano  2,  n®  2,  marzo  31, 
1936.  14  p.  23)4  X  31  cm.  Monthlj’.  .Address:  San  Vidal  53,  Sancti-Spiritus, 

Santa  Clara,  Cuba. 

La  nueva  escuela;  la  revista  para  el  maestro  de  ahora.  Habana.  Tomo  1, 
n®  2,  maj’o,  1936.  103  p.  17  x  26  cm.  Monthlj'.  Editors:  Dr.  Roberto 

Vcrdaguer  y  R.  Gonzalez  Ricardo.  .Address:  Fco.  V'.  .Aguilera  (Maloja)  12, 
l>ajos,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Kerista  de  agricultura.  Habana.  Vol.  1,  n®  1,  mayo,  1936.  75  p.  15x23 

cm.  Monthly.  .Addre.ss:  Gobierno  Provincial,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Ecuador.  Quito.  .Ano  1,  n®  1,  abril,  1936.  [88]  p.  illus.  22  x  30}4  cm. 
Monthly.  Address:  Ministerio  de  gobierno,  Quito,  Ecuador. 

Equinoccial;  unica  revista  de  lujo  en  el  Ecuador.  Quito.  .Ano  1,  n®  1,  abril, 
1936.  164  p.  illus.  22  x  31  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Enrique  Coloma  Silva. 

.Address:  Garcia  Moreno  26,  Quito,  Ecuador. 

Universidad  de  Panama.  Panama.  .Ano  1,  n®  1,  abril,  1936.  107  p.  16  x  23 

cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Universidad  Nacional,  .Apartado  873,  Panama, 
Panama. 

El  Contador;  organo  del  Instituto  tccnico  de  contadores  de  Peru.  Lima. 
.Afio  5,  n®  50,  marzo,  1936.  26  p.  17  x  25  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  .Apartado 

n®  1144,  Lima,  Peru. 

Lctras;  organo  de  la  Facultad  de  filosofia,  historia  y  letras.  Lima.  1®  cuatri 
mestre,  1936.  173  p.  18  x  cm.  3  times  a  j'ear.  .Address:  Universidad 

Mayor  de  San  Marcos,  Lima,  Peru. 

The  following  magazines  have  suspended  publication: 

Senderos,  the  organ  of  the  National  Librarv  in  Bogota,  was  suspended  with 
the  issue  of  October- December,  1935;  Agricultura,  published  in  Mexico  Citj’, 
was  suspended  with  the  i.s.sue  of  September,  1934;  and  El  Rancho,  from  the  same 
citj-,  with  the  Lssue  of  June,  1935. 
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INTER'AMERICAN  TREATIES 

Ecuadok-I’nited  States. — A  modm  rirendi  between  the  Ignited 
States  and  Ecuador  providing  for  unconditional  inost-favored-nation 
treatment  with  respect  to  custom  duties  and  charjies,  transit,  ware¬ 
housing  and  other  facilities  was  signed  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  dune 
12,  1936,  and  became  operative  immediately.  The  agreement  took 
the  form  of  an  e.xchange  of  notes  between  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Tnited  States,  the  Hon.  C’ordell  Hull,  and  the  Minister  of  Ecuador 
to  tlie  United  States,  His  E.xcellency  Captain  Colon  Eloy  Alfaro,  and 
will  continue  in  force  until  superseded  by  a  more  com])rehensive  com¬ 
mercial  agreement  or  a  definitive  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation 
or  until  denounced  by  the  (lovernment  of  either  country  upon  30  days’ 
written  notice. 

CoMMEKClAL  A(;i{EEMEXT  liETWEEX  ChILE  AXI)  EcVADOK. — A 
commercial  agreement  granting  reciprocal  tariff  reductions  and 
e.xemptions,  (piota  assurances,  most-favored-nation  customs  treat¬ 
ment,  and  national  treatment  with  respect  to  internal  ta.xes  on  lists  of 
selected  jiroducts  was  signed  at  Quito  on  April  7,  1936,  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  ('hile  and  Ecuador  and  became  effective  on  May  7  last.  By 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  fresh  fruits  from  either  country  will  enter 
the  other  free  of  duty.  In  addition  Chile  accords  duty-free  entry  to 
Ecuadorean  tagua,  agave  fiber,  kapok,  and  fine  woods  for  cabinet 
making,  while  Ecuador  exempts  from  payment  of  all  import  duties 
C’hilean  nitrate,  iodine,  coal,  certain  kinds  of  lumber,  bricks,  milk 
products,  insecticides,  and  disinfectants.  Likewise  (’bile  grants  a 
tariff  reduction  of  50  percent  on  eight  other  Ecuadorean  products  and 
Ecuador  reduces  by  30  percent  the  import  duties  on  a  long  list  of 
C'hilean  commodities,  including  agricultural  implements,  canned 
foodstuffs,  oats,  barley,  malt,  seeds,  glassware,  wines,  dried  fruits, 
and  wrapping  paper.  Any  concession  granted  by  C’hile  to  third  coun¬ 
tries  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  sugar  will  also  be  granted  to 
Ecuador  to  the  extent  of  5,000  tons  annually.  Both  countries  also 
agree  to  grant  each  other  the  most  advantageous  conditions  with 
respect  to  licenses,  exchange  control,  (piotas,  prohibitions,  and 
restrictions. 

A  permanent  mi.xed  commission  will  administer  the  application  of 
the  agreement  and  will  seek  to  promote  better  trade  relations  between 
the  two  eountries.  The  agreement  will  be  in  force  for  a  period  of  2 
years  and  will  be  considered  as  automatically  renewed  for  further  two- 
year  periods  unless  denounced  by  one  of  the  parties  upon  4  months’ 
advance  notice. 
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NEW  BANKING  LEGISLATION  IN  COLOMBIA 

Out  of  a  number  of  proposals  submitted  to  the  Colombian  Congress 
(luring  1935,  as  solutions  to  important  banking  and  credit  problems 
confronting  the  nation,  a  single  comprehensive  draft  was  approved 
early  this  year  and  signed  by  President  Lopez  on  January  28,  1936.* 
It  was  popularly  known  as  “the  omnibus  banking  bill”,  because  its 
provisions  covered  miscellaneous  questions,  with  particular  reference 
to  commercial  banks,  mortgage  credit  institutions,  security  exchanges, 
foreign  currency  obligations,  agricultural  credits,  etc.  The  law,  as 
finally  enacted,  forbids  the  Government  to  guarantee  mortgage  bonds 
or  cedillas  issued  by  banks  which  are  not  operated  or  controlled  by 
the  State,  “except  in  the  fulfilment  of  e.xisting  contracts,  or  whenever 
the  use  to  be  made  of  the  bonds,  which  are  to  carry  the  guarantee  of 
the  State,  or  of  the  proceeds  thereof,  has  been  previously  agreed  to 
with  the  Government  and  placed  under  the  special  supervision  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Banks.”  It  liberalizes  the  banking  act  of 
1923  ^  by  offering  greater  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  banks  and 
branch  banks,  especially  in  respect  to  initial  capital  required,  and 
strikes  at  the  centralization  of  banking  business  in  Bogota  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  “the  deposits  of  a  branch  bank  shall  be  used  preferably 
to  meet  the  loan  demands  of  its  respective  district.”  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  latter  provision,  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  is  authorized 
to  divide  the  national  territory  into  “banking  zones.” 

Other  sections  of  the  law,  however,  place  certain  limitations  on  the 
banks  in  the  interest  of  the  general  stability  of  the  banking  system 
and  for  the  benefit  of  depositors.  For  instance,  if  the  banks  should 
fail  to  agree  on  the  rates  of  interest  they  are  to  pay  on  the  various 
kinds  of  deposits,  joint  authority  to  fix  such  rates  is  vested  in  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  and  the  Superintendent  of  Banks,  and  once  the 
rates  have  been  established  by  either  method,  any  bank  which  pays 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  becomes  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  50  to  1000 
pesos.  The  banks  may  not  limit  or  restrict  the  amount  of  current 
account  balances,  although  they  are  authorized  to  eliminate,  by  trans¬ 
fer  to  their  profit  and  loss  account,  any  balance  of  less  than  10  pesos 
which  may  remain  inactive  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

Stock  and  produce  e.xchanges,  as  well  as  stock  and  bond  auctioneers 
{martillos  de  ralores),  have  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Banks,  and  they  must  contribute  to  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  such  control  with  a  (}uota  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
assets.  Loans  to  aid  the  development  of  agriculture  and  of  stock 
raising  may  now  be  made  by  mortgage  banks,  but  these  loans  are 
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limited  to  10,000  pesos  and  a  period  of  five  years  is  allowed  for  repay¬ 
ment.  The  banks  may  demand,  however,  only  quarterly  payment 
of  interest,  but  no  amortization,  durin<r  the  first  two  years.  Bank 
directors  may  not  hold  directorships  in  other  credit  institutions,  save 
in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  and  in  the  Central  Mortjjage  Bank. 

The  new'  lefjislation  prohibits  the  issuance  of  licenses  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  saving:?  departments  by  either  hanking:  or  other  pri¬ 
vate  institutions,  after  authorizing:  the  Government  to  enter  into  such 
contracts  or  ag:reements  as  may  be  necessary  to  incorporate  in  the 
Caja  Colombiana  de  Ahorroft  (Colombian  Savings  Bank)  the  savings 
hanks  now  operating  as  private  institutions  or  companies.  The  Caja 
Colombiana  de  Ahorros,  created  in  1931  and  administered  by  the 
Government,  is  authorized  to  establish  branch  offices  or  agencies  to 
replace  the  savings  hanks  or  departments  affected  by  the  merger. 

Other  important  provisions  make  for  easier  rediscount  operations 
by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  with  regard  to  negotiable  instruments 
held  by  affiliated  banks;  allow'  the  payment,  as  from  January  28,  1936, 
of  obligations  contracted  in  foreign  currencies  and  arising  from  export 
or  import  transactions,  either  in  the  specified  foreign  currency  or  its 
equivalent  in  Colombian  currency,  at  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing 
on  the  date  of  payment;  and  clarify  Law  105  of  1927,  making  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  banks  and  insurance  companies  the  land  tax  {impuesto 
predial),  as  w'ell  as  all  departmental  and  municipal  levies  on  real 
estate  authorized  by  law.  Credit  facilities  are  provided,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Sociedaden  Seccionales  de  Crtdito  Agrario  (District  Farm 
Credit  Companies),  to  ahl  the  small  farmer  in  cultivating  his  land  and 
marketing  his  crops. — F.  J.  H. 


MATERNITY  INSURANCE  IN  ARGENTINA 

On  October  15,  1934,  law  no.  11933  providing  maternity  insurance 
for  employed  W'omen  was  promulgated  by  President  Justo  of  Argen¬ 
tina.  The  benefits  provided  by  the  law'  were  to  become  effective  one 
year  thereafter,  and  the  C'hief  Executive  was  to  issue  regulations  for 
its  observance. 

Tliese  regulations,  issued  on  April  15,  1936,  are  the  latest  of  a  series 
of  maternity  measures  for  employed  women  in  Argentina.  The 
subject  was  first  treated  in  law'  no.  5291  of  October  14,  1907,  which 
regulated  the  work  of  children  and  W'omen  and  provided  for  30  days’ 
absence  after  childbirth  without  loss  of  position  for  women  workers  in 
the  capital  of  the  Republic.  It  was  repealed  by  law  no.  11317,  of 
September  30,  1924,  w'hich  extended  somewhat  greater  benefits  to  the 
entire  Republic.  The  latter  forbade  the  employment  of  w'omen  six 
weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after  childbirth,  and  provided  not  only 
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that  their  positions  must  he  held  for  them,  but  also  that  pregnant 
women  could  not  he  discharged  on  account  of  their  condition.  The 
law  also  required  the  establishment  of  day  nurseries  in  establishments 
employing  a  certain  number  of  women. 

On  September  2(1,  1933,  Argentina  ratified  the  Convention  on 
Childbirth  signed  at  the  First  Labor  Conference,  held  in  Washington 
in  1019.  In  order  to  make  Argentine  legislation  conform  with  the 
terms  of  the  convention,  new  measures  were  necessary,  and  law  no. 
11933  was  the  result.  It  states  that  “in  industrial  and  commercial 
establishments,  or  in  their  branches  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
rural  or  urban,  public  or  private,  or  even  professional  or  beneficient 
in  character,  the  employment  of  women  is  forbidden  30  days  before 
childbirth  and  45  days  after.  Women  to  whom  this  measure  applies 
shall  receive  a  benefit  equivalent  to  their  whole  salary-  or  wages  up  to 
a  limit  of  200  paper  pesos.  They  shall  also  have  the  right  to  the 
services  of  a  physician  or  a  midwife  without  cost.  This  subsidy  may 
not  be  ceded  to  a  third  person  or  attached.  During  the  periods 
specified  in  the  present  law  when  the  woman  is  not  working,  her  posi¬ 
tion  must  be  kept  for  her.”  The  fund  upon  which  the  benefits  are 
drawn  will  be  made  up  of  quarterly  contributions  of  one  day’s  pay 
deducted  from  the  worker’s  salary,  and  equal  amounts  contributed  by 
the  employer  and  by  the  Government. 

According  to  the  regulations,  the  insurance  will  be  administered  by 
the  National  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  through  a  Maternity 
Fund  created  as  a  subordinate  part  of  the  organization.  To  make 
sure  that  the  insurance  benefits  reach  all  who  are  entitled  to  them,  the 
Fund  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  approvetl  mutual  aid  societies, 
national  and  provincial  departments  of  labor,  official  social  security 
oigjanizations,  and  responsible  oi^anizations  of  employei*s  or  employees. 
The  Maternity  Fund  is  to  be  started  with  a  contribution  of  not  more 
than  525,000  paper  pesos  as  the  State’s  share,  according  to  the  law,  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Women  to  whom  law  no.  12111  of  October  9,  1934  applies  (“Women 
employed  by  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a  six  weeks’  leave  before 
and  after  childbirth,  shall  have  their  positions  kept  for  them,  and  shall 
receive  their  entire  salary  or  wages  during  that  leave”),  and  those  who 
hy  virtue  of  other  national  or  local  legislation  are  entitled  to  benefits 
not  inferior  to  those  of  law  no.  11933,  are  not  affected  by  the  new 
measure.  All  others  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45  employed  in  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  (the  latter  defined  at  great  length)  are  obliged 
to  contribute  to  the  Maternity  Fund. 

To  make  the  contributions  as  fair  as  possible,  the  regulations  have 
established  a  table  of  sLx  wage  classifications,  with  less  than  1.40 
paper  pesos  per  day  as  the  lowest  and  3.00  paper  pesos  or  more  as  the 
hugest.  There  are  also  proportionate  limits  to  the  benefits  receivable: 
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from  75  paper  pesos,  the  minimum  amount  eonsidered  sufheieut  to 
{rive  adecpiate  care  to  mother  and  child  durin{i  the  period,  to  200  paper 
pesos. 

The  free  medical  services  before,  during,  and  after  confinement,  to 
which  insured  women  are  eli{rible  in  addition  to  the  cash  payment,  are 
set  forth  in  detail.  Hospitals  granting  them  free  service  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  goveniment  grants;  such  sums  may  amount  to  not  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  Fund’s  annual  revenue,  excluding  any  surplus  re¬ 
maining  after  all  chaises  have  been  satisfied  and  the  payment  to  the 
reserve  fund  has  been  made.  In  sections  of  the  country  where  hos¬ 
pitalization  is  not  available,  grants  of  100  pesos  apiece  will  be  made 
to  insured  women  to  cover  the  cost  of  home  confinement. 

In  order  to  claim  insurance  benefits,  a  woman  must  have  been  ac¬ 
tually  employed  in  an  industrial  or  commercial  establishment  at  the 
time  of  conception  and  have  paid  her  contributions  for  that  quarter 
and  subsequently  while  at  work,  or,  if  not  employed  at  the  time  of 
conception,  have  made  eight  quarterly  payments  in  the  three  preced¬ 
ing  years.  Women  over  45  who  have  made  one  quarterly  payment 
to  the  Fund  before  reaching  that  age  are  also  entitled  to  insurance 
benefits.  Any  woman,  however,  who  during  the  period  of  compulsory 
leave  works  for  hire  at  her  regular  employment  or  elsewhere,  forfeits 
her  right  to  insurance. — B.  X. 


COMPULSORY  SAVINGS  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
IN  COLOMBIA 

Law  no.  ()()  of  March  31,  1936,  made  savings  accounts  obligatory  for 
wage-earners  and  salaried  employees  in  Colombia,  and  created,  as  a 
part  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  Colombia,  the  Savings  and  Social  Security 
Division  (Seccion  de  Ahorro  y  Prevision  Social),  to  be  established 
with  funds  provided  by  the  Government. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  apply  to  all  Colombians  who  work  in 
national  territory,  both  those  employed  by  any  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  those  in  private  industr\\  The  law  will  go  into  effect 
on  January-  1,  1937,  and  from  that  date  3  percent  of  all  wages,  salaries, 
commissions,  or  other  form  of  remuneration  w'ill  be  deducted  at  the 
source  and  2  jiercent  of  the  payroll  added  thereto  for  deposit  at  stated 
intervals  in  a  hank  to  be  designated  by  subsequent  regulations.  The 
sums  credited  to  any  employee  or  worker  are  nontransferable  and 
nontaxable. 

The  Savings  and  Social  Security  Division  of  the  Savings  Bank  of 
C'olombia  will  be  managed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  bank 
and  four  other  men;  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Labor,  one  repre¬ 
sentative  of  salaried  employees,  and  two  workers’  representatives. 
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The  board  will  have  full  control  over  the  administration  of  the  di¬ 
vision,  and  is  empowered  to  organize  branch  offices  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  chief  functions  of  the  division  are:  to  construct  lowcost 
housing  for  workers,  the  dwellings  to  be  distributed  by  lot  and  paid 
for  in  monthly  instalments;  to  meet  immediate  financial  needs  by 
granting  loans  against  savings  accounts;  to  serve  as  the  agency  for 
carrving  out  laws  dealing  with  industrial  accidents,  occupational 
diseases,  and  disability,  old  age,  retirement,  death,  and  maternity 
insurance;  and  to  provide,  directly  or  indirectly,  facilities  for  em¬ 
ployees  of  whom  bond  is  required. 

\o  business  statement  and  no  official  budget,  including  those  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government  and  special  State  undertakings,  shall  be 
approved  or  have  any  legal  status,  unless  it  contains  an  item  sufficient 
to  cover  the  employer’s  contribution  to  the  savings  fund. 

The  Savings  and  Social  Security  Division  may  arrange  to  have  in¬ 
corporated  with  it  any  other  funds  established  by  law  and  having 
a  similar  aim. — B.  \. 

CUBAN  AND  ECUADOREAN  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Governments  of  Cuba  and  Ecuador  have  passed  laws  estab¬ 
lishing  official  organizations  to  further  social  welfare  activities  in 
their  respective  countries. 

The  National  Social  Welfare  Association  (Corporacion  Nacional 
de  Asistencia  Publica)  was  created  by  law  in  Cuba  last  April  to  super¬ 
vise  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  eountry  and  distribute  among 
them  subventions  from  the  State,  legacies  and  donations  from  private 
persons,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  special  benefit  performances. 
The  association  is  composed  of  private  and  governmental  charitable 
institutions,  the  latter  including  the  San  I^azaro  hospital  and  asylum 
at  Rincon,  the  national  insane  asylum  at  Mazorra,  and  the  home  for 
the  aged  at  Tiscornia.  The  association  is  to  receive  one  half  of  one 
percent  of  the  gross  income  of  the  National  Lottery,  the  proceeds  of 
the  annual  extraordinary^  drawing  of  the  lottery,  revenue  derived 
from  any  special  taxes  created  for  this  purpose,  and  the  proceeds  from 
charity  benefit  performances. 

The  National  Social  Welfare  Institute  of  Ecuador,  created  by  law  to 
establish  a  system  of  compulsory  social  insurance  in  the  country,  was 
inaugurated  at  Quito  on  May  1,  1936.  Dr.  Leonidas  Garcia  was 
elected  president,  Dr.  Pablo  Arturo  Suarez,  vice  president,  and  Senor 
Oswaldo  Fiallos,  secretary,  at  a  ceremony  attend'ed  by  Provisional 
President  Federico  Paez,  and  members  of  his  cabinet.  For  an  an- 
noucement  of  the  creation  of  the  Institute  see  “Social  Insurance  in 
Ecuador’’  in  the  »Ianuar>',  1936,  issue  of  the  Belletix. 
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LABOR  LAWS  IN  URUGUAY  AND  ECUADOR 

President  (lahriel  Terra  of  Urujruay  has  appointed  a  special  com¬ 
mission  to  adapt  the  national  laws  to  the  international  labor  conven¬ 
tions  which  the  Uruguayan  Government  has  ratified.  The  commis¬ 
sion  is  composed  of  the  director  of  the  National  Labor  Institute,  the 
president  of  the  Retirement  and  Pensions  Institute  of  I’rufjuay,  the 
president  of  the  Children’s  Council,  a  delegate  of  the  Ministry  of 
Industries  and  Labor,  and  a  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Health. 

By  a  decree  of  April  24,  1936,  the  Goveniment  of  Ecuador  described 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  disputes  arisiii"  from  the  application 
of  labor  laws  and  in  any  action  at  law  caused  by  labor  difficulties  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employees. 


A  PERMANENT  NARCOTICS  COMMISSION 
ESTABLISHED  IN  BRAZIL 

In  accordance  with  a  decree  issued  by  President  Getulio  Vargas  on 
April  28,  193(i,  a  permanent  narcotics  commission  (Commissao  Na- 
cional  de  Fiscaliza^ao  de  Entorpecentes)  has  been  established  under 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  supervise  the  lawful  trade  in  and 
repress  unlawful  traffic  in  and  use  of  narcotics.  The  commission  is 
to  prepare  a  bill  which  shall  consolidate  all  the  legislative  measures 
issued  on  the  subject  for  submission  to  the  legislature  and  to  advise  the 
Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Education  and  Public  Health 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  relations  between  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Opium  (^ommittee  of  the  Ijeague  of  Nations  and 
other  foreign  and  international  institutions. 


PRICE  FIXING  IN  HAITI 

A  law  signed  by  President  St4nio  Vincent  on  April  11,  1936,  pro¬ 
vides  that:  “Any  unjustified  increase  in  the  price  of  commodities 
imported  into  or  produced  in  Haiti,  or  any  decrease  in  the  price  of 
e.xport  products  not  justified  by  the  quotations  prevalent  in  world  mar¬ 
kets,  taking  into  consideration  the  usual  expenses  and  profits,  will 
be  considered  an  offense”  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  six  months  or  more  than  a  year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$1,000  or  more  than  $r),000,  or  both  in  case  of  a  second  offense.  A 
price  commission  {Comite  des  Prix),  has  been  established  which  is 
empowered,  when  the  President  of  the  Republic  so  orders,  to  fix  the 
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minimum  purchase  price  of  export  commodities  in  accordance  with 
world  prices  for  similar  foreign  products  so  as  to  assure  a  just  re¬ 
muneration  to  the  producer  and  to  fix  the  maximum  selling  price  of 
commodities  imported  into  or  produced  in  Haiti  in  such  a  way  as  to 
protect  the  consumer.  The  members  of  the  comission  are  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  head  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Production  Service,  the  director  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic 
of  Haiti,  and  the  president  of  the  Haitian  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BRAZILIAN  NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS 

The  national  holidays  of  Brazil  commemorate:  January  1,  uni¬ 
versal  brotherhood;  April  21,  the  martyrs  to  liberty,  symbolized  in 
the  figure  of  Joaquim  Jose  da  Silva  Xavier,  or  Tiradentes,  the  leader 
of  the  first  movement  for  independence  (see  below);  May  1,  the 
brotherhood  of  the  working  classes;  May  3,  the  discovery  of  Brazil; 
duly  16,  the  promulgation  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  September  7, 
the  independence  of  Brazil;  October  12,  the  discovery  of  America; 
November  2,  All  Souls’  Day;  November  15,  the  founding  of  the  Re¬ 
public;  December  25,  the  spiritual  unity  of  C’lmstian  nations. 


BRAZIL  HONORS  THE  HEROES  OF  THE  FIRST 
MOVEMENT  FOR  INDEPENDENCE 

The  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Education  and  Public  Health,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Navy,  has  been 
authorized  by  a  decree  issued  by  President  Getulio  Vargas  on  April 
21,  1936,  to  secure  the  necessary  permission  to  exhume  and  bring 
hack  to  Brazil  the  remains  of  the  group  of  patriots  who,  under  the 
leadersliip  of  Joaipiim  Jose  da  Silva  Xavier,  better  known  as  Tira¬ 
dentes,  conspired  in  1789  to  free  Brazil  from  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal 
and  establish  a  republican  government.  The  conspiracy,  known  in 
Brazilian  history  as  “A  Inconfidencia  Mineira”,  was  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese  authorities  who  in  1792  sentenced  Tiradentes  to  the 
gallows  and  condemned  the  rest  of  the  conspirators — a  group  of  more 
than  30  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  officers,  writers,  priests,  magis¬ 
trates,  farmers,  merchants,  and  slaves — to  a  cruel  imprisonment  on 
the  African  coast.  The  remains  of  those  who  died  in  exile  are  to  be 
kept  in  a  national  monument  in  the  city  of  Ouro  Preto,  Minas  Geraes, 
where  the  conspirators  held  their  secret  conclaves'.  The.  proceedings 
of  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  and  all  other  documents  relating  to 
this  historic  incident  are  to  be  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Public  Health. 
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FOREIGN  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERTS  TO  MAKE  A 
SURVEY  IN  VENEZUELA 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  of  Venezuela  has  invited  a 
number  of  foreijrn  experts  to  make  a  survey  of  the  present  condition 
of  education  in  that  country  and  offer  supfjestions  for  improvinfj  it. 

A  specially  selected  {rroup  of  Chilean  teachers,  some  of  whom  had 
had  experience  in  other  American  countries,  was  chosen  with  the 
aid  and  advice  of  their  (lovernment  and  educational  authorities. 
They  will  spend  a  year  in  Venezuela,  where  their  duties  will  be  to 
help  train  the  Venezuelan  teachers  in  primary,  secondar\',  and  physi¬ 
cal  education  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
in  its  proposed  revision  of  the  educational  system.  The  mission,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Oscar  Vera,  will  consist  of  3  women  and 
10  men.  A  farewell  luncheon  by  their  colleafiues,  which  was  attended 
also  by  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  was  tendered  the  mission 
in  Santhifio  on  April  25. 

Other  specialists  who  will  visit  Venezuela  at  the  invitation  of  the 
(iovernment  are  Sehorita  Elena  Torres,  outstanding  in  rural  education 
in  Mexico,  and  Senor  Joaquin  Oarcia-Monge,  known  not  only  as  the 
editor  of  Reperiorio  Americano,  a  liberal  weekly  published  in  Costa 
Rica,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most  inspiring  normal  school  instructors 
in  his  native  land. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  UNION  OF  ENGINEERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS 

The  South  American  Union  of  Engineers’  Associations  {Union 
Sudamericana  de  AKOciacioneM  de  Ingenierox),  an  international  organ¬ 
ization  composed  of  the  engineering  societies  of  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Uruguay,  held  its  first  international  assembly 
at  Montevideo,  I’ruguay,  last  April  with  representatives  from  all  the 
member  countries  in  attendance.  As  reported  in  the  Bulletin"  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  for  October,  1935,  the  Union  was  organized 
last  year  in  Buenos  Aires  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Ai^entine  Engi¬ 
neers’  Association.  It  hopes  to  include  eventually  within  its  mem¬ 
bership,  all  the  engineers  of  South  America,  about  6,000  in  number, 
and  to  this  effect  has  invited  the  engineering  societies  of  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  and  Venezuela  to  become  affiliated  with  it. 

The  second  assembly  of  the  Union  will  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1937.  By  vote  of  the  Montevideo  meeting,  the  Union  will  also 
sponsor  a  South  American  Congress  to  be  held  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
in  1938,  when  the  Chilean  Institute  of  Engineers  will  celebrate  its 
50th  anniversary. 
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Carlos  Ameghino. — With  the  death  of  Carlos  Anieghino  on  April 
13,  1930,  Argentina  lost  an  outstaiulinjr  scientist  in  the  fields  of 
])aleontolo‘ry  and  jieolojr>’.  Senor  Ameghino  was  born  in  Lnjan  on 
June  19,  1805,  and  educated  in  that  city  and  in  Buenos  Aires.  In 
1880  he  was  appointed  traveling  naturalist  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum  of  La  Plata,  and  during  the  50  years  that  followed  he  never 
severed  his  connection  with  the  institution.  In  his  earliest  e.xpedi- 
tion  to  southern  Argentina  he  made  discoveries  which  revealed  to  the 
world  the  wealth  of  paleontological  material  in  Patagonia.  The 
collections  of  fossils  gathered  on  that  and  subsetpient  trips  were  the 
basis  of  the  scientific  studies  made  in  collaboration  with  his  older 
brother  Florentino,  who  died  in  1911.  Although  the  reputation  of 
Florentino  Ameghino  overslnulowed  that  of  his  brother,  he  had  stated 
that  Carlos’  knowledge  of  certain  branches  was  by  far  the  greater. 
Senor  Ameghino  and  his  brother  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
interest  in  Argentine  paleontology  not  only  in  their  native  land  but 
throughout  the  world. 

Mantel  (ioxz.\lez  Zeledox. — The  former  Minister  Resident  of 
Costa  Rica  in  Washington  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  on  May  29,  193(5.  His  position  in  Washington  was 
the  last  of  a  series  of  political  and  diplomatic  posts  which  he  had  held 
since  1889,  interru])ted  by  periods  of  business  activity  in  the  I'nited 
States.  Both  in  S])anish  speaking  countries  and  in  this  country 
Senor  (lonzalez  Zeledon  was  known  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  the  charm 
of  his  sketches  of  manners  and  customs,  pid)lished  under  the  pseudo¬ 
nym  Mmjon,  won  for  them  a  wide  acceptance.  His  delightful  little 
story,  “The  Two  Musicians’’,  reprinted  in  the  Bulletin  for  March 
1934,  was  particularly  appreciated.  Senor  Gonzalez  Zeledon  was 
also  representative  of  his  country  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  I’nion  while  he  was  in  Washington,  where  he  had  many 
friends  in  diplomatic  and  social  circles. 

PoMPOXio  Guzm.ax. — Dr.  Pomponio  Guzimin  died  in  Bogota  on 
April  19,  1936.  His  death  brought  to  a  close  a  life  distinguished  for 
service  to  his  country  at  home  and  abroad.  Among  the  positions  he 
held  were  secretary  of  the  Colombian  Legation  in  Washington,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Treasury  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  delegatedo  the  Second  Pan 
American  Financial  Conference,  Washington,  1920,  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  in  Special  Mission  to  Washington  at  the  time  of  the 
Leticia  incident.  His  activities  in  the  Sociedad  de  Agricultores  and 
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the  Red  Cross  of  Colombia,  his  interest  in  edueation  and  public  wel¬ 
fare,  and  his  membership  in  the  National  Economic  Council  were  of 
outstanding  service  to  the  nation. 

Pedro  Felipe  Isiguez.— On  February  11,  1936,  Pedro  Felipe 
Iniguez  died  in  Viiia  del  Mar,  at  the  age  of  62,  after  a  life  devoted  to 
his  country’s  service,  at  home  and  abroad.  His  diplomatic  posts 
were  in  Europe,  where  he  also  represented  Chile  at  the  League  of 
Nations.  In  1915  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
on  December  15  of  that  same  year  was  appointed  Minister  of  Public 
Works.  Almost  a  year  later  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Justice  and 
Public  Instruction,  and  while  holding  that  position,  he  signed  the 
decree  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  National  Library,  and 
presented  to  Congress  a  bill  for  the  construction  of  4,000  new  schools. 

Pedro  Itriago  Chacix. — A  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Venezuela,  Dr.  Pedro  Itriago  Chacin,  died  in  Las  Palmas,  Canary 
Islands,  on  May  19,  1936.  A  native  of  Zaraza,  in  the  State  of 
(luarico.  Dr.  Itriago  Chacin  went  to  Caracas  when  a  young  man, 
and  as  a  law  student  in  the  Central  University  displayed  the  char¬ 
acteristics  which  made  him  an  outstanding  professor,  jurist,  and 
statesman  of  his  countrv". 

Dr.  Itriago’s  classes  in  history  of  international  law,  in  which  he 
]>laced  special  emphasis  on  American  international  law,  and  in  com¬ 
mercial  policy  had  a  great  influence  on  the  young  men  who  studied 
under  him,  and  many  of  his  students  are  now  lawyers  of  note.  Shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  his  book  Entwiios  JurUIicos,  the  Venezuelan 
(lovernment  established,  in  1915,  a  special  training  course  for  those 
wishing  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service,  and  ap|M)inted  him  to  give 
the  course  in  international  law. 

In  recognition  of  his  legal  ability.  Dr.  Itriago  Chacin  was  at  one 
time  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  where  his  decisions  were 
evidence  of  his  intelligence  and  probity.  In  1921  he  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  position  which  he  held  for  15  years. 
In  that  capacity  he  accepted  for  Venezuela  the  statue  of  Henry  Clay 
presented  by  the  United  States  Government  and  unveiled  in  Caracas 
on  December  9,  1930. 

The  traditions  of  Venezuelan  jurisprudence  were  maintained  and 
continued  by  his  books  on  that  subject.  Besides  the  volume  cited 
above,  works  from  his  pen  included  En  la  Cdtedra  and  Eubozos  litera- 
r  ios  y  Juridicos. 

Gerardo  MartIxez  Perez. — The  Minister  of  Industry  and  Labor 
in  the  Colombian  Cabinet,  Dr.  Gerardo  Martinez  Perez,  was  drowned 
as  the  result  of  a  holiday  accident  on  April  10,  1936,  his  43d  birthday. 
Dr.  Martinez  Perez,  a  native  of  Ipiales,  studied  at  the  University  of 
Nariho  and  later  took  his  law  degree  at  the  Colegio  del  Rosario  in 
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Bojrotii.  After  serving  as  circuit  judge  in  Ipiales,  Tumaco,  and  Pasto, 
and  magistrate  of  the  superior  court  of  Pasto,  he  lield  government 
posts  in  Bogota,  including  that  of  Attorney  General  of  the  nation. 
Before  accepting  the  portfolio  of  industry  and  labor.  Dr.  Martinez 
Perez  had  been  governor  of  Nariho. 

Jose  Francisco  de  la  Ossa. — Judge  J.  Francisco  de  la  Ossa  died 
in  Panama,  R.  1*.,  on  June  7,  1936,  in  his  80th  year.  Don  Pancho, 
as  the  jurist  was  jiopularly  known,  was  appointed  mayor  of  the 
District  of  Panama  while  still  a  young  man,  and  so  capable  did  he 
prove  liimself  that  he  was  retained  in  the  position  regardless  of 
jMilitical  changes.  During  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
his  cordiality  towards  the  Americans  led  to  many  lasting  friendships; 
he  was  the  sole  Panamanian  to  be  made  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
the  Incas,  open  only  to  those  who  arrived  in  the  Isthmus  in  1904  to 
begin  work  on  the  canal.  Judge  de  la  Ossa’s  first  judicial  appoint¬ 
ment  was  to  the  Municipal  Court,  in  1908;  in  1920  he  was  promoted 
to  the  Superior  Court,  from  which  he  resigned  in  April  1936  because 
of  ill  health. 

Teresa  de  la  Parra. — With  the  death  of  Ana  Teresa  Parra 
Sanojo,  known  throughout  the  Spanish  speaking  world  as  Teresa  de 
la  Parra,  American  literature  has  lost  one  of  its  most  sensitive  writers. 
A  member  of  a  prominent  Venezuelan  family,  Sehorita  de  la  Parra 
had  lived  abroad  for  many  years,  and  her  death,  on  April  23,  1936, 
occurred  in  Madrid.  Her  first  book,  Ifigenia,  which  won  the  prize 
offered  in  Paris  in  1924  for  a  work  by  a  Latin  American  writer, 
obtained  for  its  author  immediate  recognition,  and  her  subsequent 
work,  remarkable  for  its  quality  rather  than  its  quantity,  confirmed 
that  early  promise.  Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  remember  with 
pleasure  the  charming  extract  from  Mama  Blanca  which  appeared  in 
the  issue  for  March  1934. 

Armando  Quezada  AcharAn. — \Mth  the  death  of  Annando 
Quezada  Acharan  on  April  3,  1936,  Chile  has  lost  a  brilliant  educator, 
writer,  statesman,  diplomat,  and  financier.  Sehor  Quezada  was 
professor  of  political  economy  in  the  University  of  Chile  from  1897 
to  1912  and  rector  (president)  from  1929  to  1930.  He  represented 
Santiago  as  deputy  in  the  National  Congress  from  1909  to  1918,  and 
as  Senator  from  1918  to  1922.  In  1916  and  1917  he  was  Minister 
of  the  Treasury,  and  in  1918-19  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In 
February  1922  he  was  appointed  Chilean  Minister  to  France,  and 
representative  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Shortly  after  his  resigna¬ 
tion  as  rector  of  the  University  of  Chile,  Senor.  Quezada  Acharan 
movetl  to  Valparaiso  to  take  up  his  duties  as  president  of  the  Teaching 
Council  of  the  Federico  Santa  Maria  Foundation,  a  position  which 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  at  the  age  of  62. 
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ElIas  Kodhicjuez. — The  recently  appointed  Venezuelan  Minister 
of  Health  and  of  Agriculture  and  Stockraising,  Dr.  Elias  Rodriguez, 
died  in  Caracas  on  February  10,  1930.  Other  public  offices  which 
Dr.  Rodriguez  had  held  included  that  of  Secretary'  General  to  the 
Presidency,  during  the  piX)visional  administration  of  Dr.  V.  Marquez 
Bustillos,  and  important  positions  in  the  field  of  national  and  militari- 
sanitation.  He  was  a  member  of  national  and  foreign  academies  and 
scientific  institutions,  and  had  been  decorated  by  Venezuela  and 
foreign  Governments. 

('aulos  Solokzaxo. — .Vn  e.\-President  of  the  Republic  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Carlos  Solorzano,  died  in  his  eightieth  year  at  San  .lose,  Costa 
Rica,  on  April  30.  He  was  a  member  of  an  old  and  wealthy  Nica¬ 
raguan  family,  and  had  been  educated  in  Nicaragua,  the  United 
Stiites  (I’niversity  of  Pennsylvania)  and  Europe.  Before  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  President  in  1925,  his  only  political  activity  had  been  his  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Martinez  as  Minister  of  Public 
Works.  In  1920,  as  the  result  of  a  coup  d’etat,  Sehor  Solorzano 
resigned  the  Presidency  and  went  abroad  to  live. 
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